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A Quanrenix REVIEW OF PHILosoPHY 


VotumeE II JULY, 1928 | NuMBER 3 


THE BERGSONIAN CONCEPTION OF SCIENCE 
AND PHILOSOPHY 


N an article * published in June 1901, Henri Bergson deter- 
mined the relation of science to philosophy in words which 
strongly suggest the program outlined by Cardinal Mercier a 
few years before.” ‘‘ The metaphysic of the future,” he says, 
“will be a science empirical in its method, progressive, and re- 
stricted, like the other positive sciences, in that it gives us 


only provisionally the last results to which it has been led by 


an attentive study of the real. It must break through the 


mathematical categories, and take account of the sciences of 


biology, psychology, and sociology.” * On this broader basis will 
be raised “a metaphysic capable of mounting ever higher and 
higher by means of the continuous, progressive, organized effort 
of all the philosophers associated in the same deference to expe- 
rience.” * In the year 1907, in the last of his more important 
works, Mr. Bergson adds: “ A philosophy of this kind will not 
be made in a day. Unlike the philosophical systems properly 


*“TLe Parallélisme Psycho-Physique et la Metaphysique positive,” Bul- 
letin de la Societé francaise de Philosophie. 
* Rapport sur les Etudes supérieures de Philosophie, Congress of Malines, 
1891. 
Op. cit., pp. 50, 57. Tbid., p. 57. 
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so called, each of which was the individual work of a man of 
genius and sprang up as a whole, to be taken or left, it will 
only be built up by the collective and progressive effort of many 
thinkers, of many observers also, completing, —_—s and 
‘improving one another.” ° 


In Mr. Bergson’s system stable and permanent being i is re- 


placed by a constant flow and unceasing devenir. “Matter or _ 


mind, reality has appeared to us as a perpetual becoming. It 
makes itself or it unmakes itself, but it-is never something made. 
Such is the intuition that we have of mind when we draw aside 
the veil which is interposed between our consciousness and our- 
selves. This, also, is what our intellect and senses themselves 

would show us of matter, if they could obtain a direct and dis- | 
interested idea of it.’*® Mr. Bergson clearly enunciates this 
same doctrine in the very first pages of his work on Creative 
Evolution. In answer to the question as to the meaning of ex- 
istence he says: “ To exist is to change, to change is to mature, 
to mature is to go on creating oneself endlessly.” 7 Throughout 
the same book we constantly encounter such expressions as 
these: “ the fluid continuity of the real,” “the endless flow,” 
“the fluid mass of our existence,” “the moving zone,” ‘“ the 
perpetual flux of things,” “reality is movement,” “the real | 
is the continual change of form,” etc. Substance, especially 
spiritual substance, is a mere postulate intended provisionally 
to satisfy the imagination. Qualities and states of a substance 
are only snapshots of the passing reality, falsely solidified by 
our perception into discontinuous images. Our psychical 
actions seem to be disconnected because attention and interest 
fix more on some than on others; in reality, they are the beats 
of the drum which break forth here and there in the symphony, 


° Creative Evolution (English trans. by A. Mitchell, N. Y., 1913), In- 
troduction, p. xiv. | 

*Op. cit., p. 272. 

7 Op. cit., p. 7. 
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each is only the best illuminated point of a moving zone. The 
truth is that we change, and that the state itself is nothing but 
change. ‘The real is the unceasing jaillissement of absolutely 
unforeseen forms which have no proportion to their antecedents 
and causes. fei péver oddev, | 

This constant flow and radical devenir, which according to 
Mr. Bergson is the only ity, is known in two ways, by the 
intelligence and by intuition These two ways of knowing are 
complementary, and the pace between the two marks the 
dividing line between science and ‘philosophy. 
Intelligence finds its proper sphere of activity within the 
- positive sciences, and especially in those branches where it 
expresses the nature of ideal matter in mathematical laws. 
“ Intellect and matter have progressively adapted themselves 
one to the other in order to attain at last acommon form. This 
adaptation has, moreover, been brought about quite naturally, 
because it 1s the same imverston of the same movement which 
creates at once the wntellectuality of mind and the materiality 
of things.” *° The essential purpose of science, says Mr. Berg- 
gon, is to increase our influence over things. Science may 
seem speculative in form, disinterested in its immediate ends, 
but its. final aim is practical utility. Even when it launches 
Into theory, science is bound to adapt its procedure to the general 
configuration of the practical. The instrument of utility and 
action is the intelligence: “‘ We think only in order to act. Our 
intellect has been cast in the mold of action.” *® When the 
intelligence “ substitutes for movement immobilities put to- 
gether, it does not pretend to reconstitute the movement such as 
it actually is, it merely replaces it with a practical equivalent.” *° 
Since “ action is discontinuous, like every pulsation of life, 
the intellect feels at home among inanimate objects, more especi- 
ally among solids, where our action finds its fulerum and our 
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® Creative Evolution, p. 206. 10 cit., p. 155. 
° Op. cit., p. 44. 12 Op. cit., p. 307. — 
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industry its tools. Concepts are formed on the model of solids, 
and logic is pre-eminently the logic of solids. Our intellect 
triumphs in geometry where it has only to follow its natural 
movement after the highest possible contact with experience. 

Science becomes less and less objective, more and more sym- 
bolic, in proportion as it proceeds from the mathematical and 
physical to the vital, from the vital to the psychical. In the 
first place, science is radically incapable of expressing move- 
ment: “of wnmobility alone does the wmtellect form a clear 
idea.” *” The intellect, says Mr. Bergson, is not made to think 
evolution, that is, the continuity of a change or pure mobility. 
The intellect represents devenir as a series of states or points 
each of which is homogeneous with itself and unchangeable. 
If our attention is called to the internal change of one of these 
states, we at once decompose it into another series of states 
which, reunited, will be supposed to make up this internal modi- 
fication. Each of these new states must be invariable or else 
their internal change, if we are forced to notice it, must be 
resolved again into a fresh series of invariable states, and so 
on to infinity. Thinking, then, consists in reconstituting with 
given and stable elements. Though we may do our best to imitate 
mobility by a continuous addition, becoming itself slips through 
our fingers just when we think we are holding it tight. We 
experience the disappointment of a child who tries to crush 
the smoke by clapping his hands together. What is new in 
each moment of a history escapes us.** | 

Life, too, in its creative activity must forever remain inac- 
cessible to science. If man is intellectually incapable of grasp- 
ing the movement of unorganized bodies, a fortiori he is unable 
to comprehend that of living bodies. Our intellect must des- 
pair of ever entering into the sanctuary where life shows itself 
in the making. It must content itself with taking a number 


12 Creative Evolution, p. 155. 18 Op. cit., 163. 
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of snapshots of life as it glides by. “The intellect,” says 
Mr. Bergson, ‘is characterized by a natural inability to com- 
prehend life.” ** Created by life in definite circumstances, to 
act on definite things, how can it embrace life of which it is 
only an emanation or an aspect? Deposited by the evolutionary 
process in the course of its way, how can it be applied to the evo- 
_ lutionary movement itself? As well contend that the part is 
equal to the whole, that the effect can re-absorb its cause, or 
that the pebble left on the beach displays the form of the wave 
that brought it there. Whether there be question of treating 
the life of the body or that of the mind, intelligence proceeds 
with the rigor, the inflexibility, the brutality oa an instrument 
which was not designed for such use. 

Not only movement and life, but continuity also is outside the 
domain of science: “ Of the discontinuous alone does the wniel- 
lect form a clear idea.” ** ‘Since the whole is in the whole, 
and since the whole is one, the multiplicity of distinct indi- 
viduals must be considered as an illusion and resolved into the 
unity of the courant de vie. The intelligence considers the 
grand Tout as an immense piece of cloth in which it can cut out 
and sew together as it pleases. Distinct things and parts are 
constituted by a solidification of the intellect: But this morce- 
lage is an arbitrary process imposed upon us by the utilitarian 
demands of practical life. “ The scissors follow, in some way, 
_ the marking of lines along which action might be taken.” 7° 
The distinct outlines characterizing a body and giving it its indi- 
viduality are only the design of a certain kind of influence that 
we might exert on a certain point in space. It is the plan of 
our eventual actions that is sent back to our eyes, as though by 
a mirror, when we see the surfaces and edges of things. But 
suppress the action and with it the individuality of the body 
is re-absorbed in the universal interaction. 


4 Op. cit., p. 165. 16 Op. cit., p. 12. 
Op. cit., p. 154. 
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The concept which expresses this parcelling and molding 
distorts, coagulates, and immobilizes the true reality. The 
intellect “dislikes what is fluid, and solidifies everything it 
touches.” +7. Whereas reality is always becoming, the concept 
refers only to the inert and permanent. As distinguished from 
mathematical laws, concepts are all provisional, diagrammatic, 
symbolic. Instead of being interpreters of reality, concepts 
such as mass, energy, ether, atoms, negate the inwardness of 
reality. Concepts are only moments dipped out from the 
stream of time; they are snapshots taken as by a kinetoscopic 
camera. No multiplication of the conceptions of intelligence 
will ever bring us closer in touch with spirit, life, and continu- 
ous becoming. The conceptual method is an arbitrary trans- 
- formation of devenir in the interests of practice essentially, 
and only subordinately in the interests of theory. We need a 
scheme of clearcut concepts, stably related with one another, to 
lay hold of our experiences and to co-ordinate them withal. 
We harness reality in our conceptual systems in ee to drive 

On the basis of these principles, Mr. Le =e an ardent - 
mirer of Mr. Bergson’s philosophy, logically denies the objective 
value of both scientific facts and laws.** Common sense, he 
says, falsely represents a scientific fact as a piece of reality 
detached from nature, and naively believes in the identity of 
the fact and the real. The term “ fact” itself, however, should | 
be sufficient to upset this common opinion, for whatever is a 
factum cannot be an immediate datum. Far from being re- 
ceived passively by the mind, facts are in some way created by 
it. Science identifies the real with the contents of common 
perception. The perceptible of common sense, however, 1s 
already something elaborated, the result of a choice with a view 


17 Op. cit., p. 46. 
18 “ Qu’est-ce que la Science? ”, La thpente d’Edouard Le Roy, Cahiers 
de la Nouvelle Journée (Paris, 1926), 129 ff. 
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to practical action. Having primarily a utilitarian purpose, 
the senses have an innate tendency to divide in diverse manners 
the continuous real; they are vitiated, for being adapted to make 
_us live, they leave in the dark whatever does not interest life. 
This utilitarian elaboration is, in addition, profoundly influ- . 
enced by our whole past experience—experience of the indi- 
vidual as well as of the race—by the instinctive and almost 
invincible prejudices of the man of action, by the molds which 
life itself has impressed on the mind. As a matter of fact, 
there are no isolated objects, the universe is not an adjustment 


of distinct wheels, Je tout est diffus dans le tout. No particu- 


lar thing can be determined and absolutely defined except when 
viewed in its manifold relations to the ensemble of the universe. 
Scientific facts are carved out of the amorphous Real by the 
same mechanism already employed by common sense, with a 
view not only to the commodious exer¢ise of practical life but 
also to the establishment of a rigorous and perfect discourse. 
Scientific experience, consequently, gives us only scattered frag- 
ments of the universe; it reproduces a world arbitrarily par- 
celled and dislocated without any sympathy for its internal 
structure. One may say that there is at best a mere residue of 
objectivity in scientific facts, but it is one and the same continu- 
ous Real at the bottom of all facts. Science, occupied solely 
with its characteristic morcelage, is interested in the artificial 
and not in the objective aspect of all-things. 

Mr. Le Roy protests, with no less vehemence, against scien- 
tific laws and brands them as gross untruths, of which we can- 
not be rid too soon. A scientific law, he says, is represented 
as a constant relation amid the infinite diversity of circum- 
stances and phenomena, as invariance amid universal trans- 
formation, as stability amid the uninterrupted flow of forms. 
Here again, by an unconscious process of morcelage, we have 
made of law a “thing.” A scientific law plays the réle of a 
general rule, a mnemonic formula, a principle of co-ordination, 
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a symbol of abbreviation, a schematic pattern, combining in a 
unity a countless number of individual elements. But is not 
this to reduce law to a purely logical, functional, and practical 
norm? Scientific laws are unintelligible apart from the meas- . 
ures of time and longitude, unities which are necessarily arbi- 
trary. For the choice of a chronometer is ultimately deter- 
mined by its success, the measure of longitude is purely typical 
and conventional. Furthermore, the least apparatus of the 
laboratory, the most insignificant technique of experience, pre- 
suppose a countless number of definitions, postulates, and con- 
ventions, which, though wonderfully complex and complicated, 
are all relative. In a sense, a scientific law may be considered 
as a scientific fact of the second order, obtained by a further 
elaboration of the Real. Far from being objective, it is a_ 
construction of the mind, and removes us farther from im- 
mediate contact with nature. It expresses the weakness of our 
senses, the needs of our practical life, the tendencies of our > 
discursive reason. | 

If our senses and intellect are instruments of deformation 
and distortion, how are we to know reality? Must devenir in 
its incessant making and creative activity ever remain incom- 
prehensible to us? ‘Such is not the tragic conclusion of Mr. 
Bergson’s system. What science is obliged to let escape, is 
restored to us by philosophy. Though continuous movement 
and life refuse to yield their secrets to the intelligence, they are 
known by a second faculty, the faculty of intuition. Intui- 
tion is the original élan vital which gradually evolved into an 
animal instinct and later into an intelligence, but which expres- 
ses itself better in instinct than in intelligence, the latter being 
due to a sudden evolution of the animal into man and differing 
from instinct not only in degree but also in nature. It is an 
“ indistinct fringe” surrounding the “ bright nucleus” of the 
intellect and fading off into darkness,’® “a lamp almost ex- 


1° Creative Evolution, pp. 46, 49. 
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tinguished, which only glimmers now and then, for a few mom- 
ents at most. But it glimmers wherever a vital interest is at 

stake. On our personality, on our liberty, on the place we oc- 
- eupy in the whole of nature, on our origin and perhaps also on 
our destiny, it throws a light feeble and vacillating, but which 
none the less pierces the darkness of the night in which the 
intellect leaves us.” *° It is a faculty evolved out of that uni- 
versal sympathy whereby in the great monistic Towé all things 
compenetrate, understand, and react upon one another; by it we 
reach the very heart of an object “in order to coincide with 
what is unique in it and consequently inexpressible.”** In 
the flash of intuition the distinction between subject and object 
vanishes, and the life of the whole in one of its movements is 
felt as it proceeds to new creation. | | 

Mr. Bergson wishes to break down the barrier raised by Kant 
between the phenomenon and noumenon. He will not allow for 
a moment that we are condemned to the phantom of an in- 
comprehensible “thing in itself,’ which being extra-intellec- 
tual must, according to Kant’s own principle, be unknowable. 
Mr. Bergson holds that we may know even extra-intellectual 
reality by the faculty of intuition. All great scientific advances 
are due to an intuitive effort in which the savant by a flash of 
genius transports himself into the heart of reality, round which 
he had hitherto been hovering, penetrates to its depth, and 
quaffs the live current. At that moment he transcends intel- 
ligence and places himself “ within that concrete reality, of 
which the Critique takes from without the two opposed views, 
thesis and antithesis.” ?? In intuition man divests himself of 
all the categories which are so many nets to imprison, im- 
moblize, and intelligize reality; he sees reality and forms 


2° Op. cit., pp. 267-68. 

71 An Introduction to Metaphysics (English trans. by T. E. Hulme, 
London, 1912), p. 7. 

72 Op. cit., p. 88. 
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“fluid ” concepts capable of following reality in all its sinu- 
osities. | 
Intuition does not exhaust the nature of reality in one single 
effort but merely sympathizes with one of its rhythms. Phil- 
osophy is a progressive science, and is not completed by any one 
thinker, no matter how great his genius and untiring his labor. © 
The intuitive effort is extremely ‘difficult, can be sustained for 
only an instant, but nevertheless pierces the obscurity in which 
intelligence leaves us in regard to subjects of great importance. 
Its achievements cannot be expressed in image, fixed concept, 
or words; any attempt to do so would result in eviscerating 
them of their meaning. Mr. Bergson draws from his rich im- 
magination innumerable charming symbols and metaphors 
which would throw some new light upon intuition. Yet in 
all this struggle and almost agony of expression, he cannot find 
an expressive and conclusive word for it. He is ultimately 
forced to conclude that intuition is something ineffable, and 
that the reader must make the experience for himself. _ 
According to Mr. Bergson’s viewpoint philosophy can 
hardly be considered as science at its highest degree of perfec- 
tion, as a synthetic and comprehensive explanation of all things 
through their most general reasons and far-reaching causes. On 
the contrary, science and philosophy are two opposed and, in 
a sense, independent ways of knowing. Science proceeds by 
means of concepts in which space is always immanent, and 
involves a distinction between the knower and known. It 
achieves only a relative and symbolic knowledge within the 
realm of life and consciousness, and generally where there 
is becoming, process, and growth. Aiming only at utility, and 
being unable to act except by means of inert matter, it envisages 
the rest of reality under this single aspect. The duty of philoso- 
phy is to intervene at this point, divest itself of forms and habits 
peculiar to the intellect, and examine becoming and life without 
arriére-pensée as to practical utility. Like the artist and 
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poet, the philosopher must live by flashes of inspiration. By 
an intuitive effort he must coincide with the generative act of 
reality, feel the passage of the “ breath ” through him, follow 
the tortuous and qualitatively variegated windings of devenir, 
and gain a sympathetic insight into the heart of things. 

: The avowal that the nature of intuition is ineffable serves 
as a transition-point to the second part of our study, the ap- 
preciation of Mr. Bergson’s correlation of science and philoso- 
phy. If the secrets which reality yields to intuition are inex- 
pressible in concept or in word, is not philosophy necessarily 
condemned to perpetual silence? Mr. Bergson’s numerous vol- 
umes of philosophical affirmations are eloquent proof that the 
author himself is not ready to be absolutely consistent with his 
fundamental principles. Accordingly, our own legitimate con- 
clusion is that in the acquisition of knowledge intuition is to he 
disregarded and considered as non-existent. As a matter of 
fact, the common experience of mankind knows nothing of a 
faculty of universal sympathy whereby we transport ourselves 
into the very heart of a thing. No matter how intimate and 
profound may be my sympathy for another person, it is never 
equivalent, even remotely, to his consciousness of himself. It 
is only by a process of induction and deduction, a process 
which has nothing to do with intuition, that perchance I surmise 
his sentiments and emotions, his preoccupations and projects. 
So, too, it is by external observation that we penetrate or at- 
tempt to penetrate into the inmost nature of other beings. The 
_ physicist, biologist, and psychologist have absolutely no other 
procedure at their disposal. 

If, on the other hand, intuition be accepted as a part of our 
cognitive equipment, it forthwith gives rise to all the objections 
which Mr. Bergson urges against the intelligence itself. As 
a rival and antagonist of intelligence, intuition causes an irre- 
- mediable breach in the monistic interpenetrating and compene- 

trating Real. As-two irreducible faculties and orders of vital 
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phenomena, thought and intuition inevitably reintroduce the 
much-despised parcelling into our mental life. Furthermore, 
our consciousness offers no simultaneous intuition of reality. 
No one grasps intuitively the totality of his own or of his neigh- 
bor’s existence, much less that of universal duration. To give 
stability to our fleeting intuitions we must have recourse to 
consciousness, memory, intelligence, and personality, elements 
which constitute a morcelage as meceaeary for intuition as it is 
for intelligence. 

Intuition, says Mr. Bergson, is not ordained to action but 
speculation, and expresses itself best in the animal instinct. 
Now if any animal faculty is developed primarily with a view 
to practical needs, and the conservation, development, defense, 
and propagation of life, it is certainly instinct. If intuition 
is fundamentally the same as instinct, we can no longer attribute 
to it a speculative but only an unconscious slumbering knowl- 
edge, useful for the ends of the individual and of the species. 
The objection, then, that intelligence being cast in the mold of 
action distorts and disfigures reality, can be urged with no less 
force against intuition. 

Intuition, the “ indistinct fringe,” is inaccessible to us inion 
we approach it intellectually. We cannot pass outside our- 
selves, see without eyes, think and judge without mind. The 
numerous images and metaphors adduced by Mr. Bergson rather 
obscure than explain this difficulty. Intuition, without con- 
cepts to express the objects of its perception, is a blind faculty 
which can discern neither itself nor anything else. The im- 
mediate intuition of the stream of consciousness would be un- 
intelligible without the concepts of existence, life, evolution, 
becoming, being, etc. To wish to speak and a fortiori to phil- 
osophize without ideas is simply impossible. : 

The works of the Bergsonians themselves abound in concep- 
tual entities which form the very groundwork of the entire in- 
- tuitionist philosophy. Should we exclude from “ creative evolu- 
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tion * ol general notions and rational inferences of induction 
and deduction—processes so suspected by Mr. Bergson—the ex- 
pression would become meaningless. Without constant appeal 
to conceptual data, so often calumniated by the same author, 
what value could be attributed to his excellent refutation of 
materialism, mechanism, and English idealism? If Mr. Berg- 
son pretends to use pseudo-concepts, his “creative evolution ” 
becomes a “creative imagination” and can no longer claim 
our serious attention. 

Are we then reduced to the sore dilemma of being hopelessly 
dragged into the abyss of universal skepticism by both intelli- 
gence and intuition? Mr. Bergson himself unwittingly indi- 
cates the way out of the impasse. “ Action,” he says “ cannot 
move in the unreal.” *° The intelligence, he, on the other hand, 
unceasingly proclaims, is made for and entirely orientated 
toward action: “Our intellect has been cast in the mold of 
action.” ** From these two statements the conclusion that intel- 
ligence itself must be orientated toward the real, naturally 
follows. Henceforth we shall abandon the obscure, indefinite, 
“ indistinct fringe ” of intuition in order to cast our lot with the 
luminous “ bright nucleus” of the intelligence. or the Berg- 
sonian intuition of devenir we shall substitute the perennial ab- 
— intuition of being, the formal object of the intelli- 
gence.”® 

Being is the first idea conceived by the mind when it comes 
into contact with external or internal experience: “ Illud quod 
primo cadit in apprehensione est ens, cujus intellectus includt- 
tur in omnibus, quaecumque quis apprehendit.” ** It is the 
objective light of the intelligence, the principle of universal 
intelligibility. The intelligence is incomprehensible to itself 


28 Oreative Evolution, Introd., p. xi. 

*4 Op. cit., p. 44. 

25 Cf. Sum Theol., Ia, q. 5, a. 2; C. Gentiles, L. II, ce. 83. 
Sum Theol. Ia-[Iae, 94, a. 2. 
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except in terms of being which it knows directly before know- 
ing itself reflectively as distinct from its object.**” Our intel- 
ligence is commensurate with and in living relation to being, 
it is the faculté preneuse de lVétre. To withdraw from the in- 
fluence of being would be to commit a sort of intellectual sui- 
cide.** Whatever view we may take of the real, we cannot es- 
cape from the persistent and constant instinct of the intellect to 
affirm in an absolute manner that which is. If our intellect is 
ordained to action, it is only because it first affirms that a thing 
is useful and practical. It is precisely because being is the 
formal object of the intelligence that there exists so fundamental 
a difference between an image and an idea, between association 
and judgment, between mere empirical data and reasoning. In 
other words, nothing is intelligible in the operations of the 
mind except in relation to being. To deny all real value to our 
intellectual operations would be to condemn ourselves ultimately — 
to absolute silence. < 

In being the intelligence spontaneously perceives the truth 
of the first principles: | 


Intellectus naturaliter cognoscit ens et ea quae sunt per se entis, 
in quantum hujusmodi, in qua cognitione fundatur primorum princi- 
plorum notitia.—Et ideo primum principium indemonstrabile est quod 
non est simul affirmare et negare, quod fundatur supra rationem entis 
et non entis; et super hoe principio omnia alia fundantur.”® 


According to the principle of non-contradiction the same being 
cannot be and not be at the same time. In other words, being 
and non-being cannot be identical, and since being measures 
mind, an affirmation cannot be identical with a negation. Nor 
is there a middle way between being and non-being; a thing 


27 De Veritate, q. I, a. 1 and 9. 

28 Aristotle, Metaphysics, L. III, c. 4, 5. 

2° CO. Gentiles, L. Il, c. 83; Sum. Theol. Ia-IIae, gq. 94, a. 2; cf. also 
[Ia-ITee, 1, a. 7. 
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either is, or it is not. In the bosom of the great Bergsonian 
monistic Real, however, contradictories are merged into a 
perfect identity and are all equally true. Aristotle vehemently 
protests against the disastrous consequences of universal essen- 
tial movement: 


Eadem enim erit essentia boni et mali, item non boni et boni. Quo- 
circa idem erit et bonum et non bonum, idem homo et equus; nec de hoe 
erit illis disputatio, an omnia entia sint unum, sed de eo potius, an nihil 
sint: item tale esse, et tantum esse idem erunt.°° 


Systematic contradiction results in self-destruction, and eternal 
devenir is replaced by eternal repose: 


Accidit eis qui simul dicunt esse et non esse, magis dicere quiescere 
cuncta, quam moveri. Non enim est, in i quicquam mutetur nam 
omnia omnibus 


The misfortune of all these die. Aristotle adds, j is that they 
refute themselves: “ Accidit igitur 1d quod fertur vulgo his 
omnibus orationibus, eas se tpsas perimere.” ** 
The principle of identity may in turn be enunciated in this 
simple formula: a being is what itis. By substituting a perpe- 
tual and radical devenir for being, Mr. Bergson destroyed the 
foundation of all truth, judgment, and science. Truth is that 
which is, j udgment is an affirmation of that which is, science 
is knowledge of that which is. If reality is essentially fleeting 
and changeable, so also must truth be. If the subject and ob- | 
- ject are continually becoming, our affirmation will have at best 
only a relative value. If everything changes we can neither 
define the essence nor prove the existence of anything. To use 
the words of Plato: 


30 Physica, L. I, c. 2, 14. 
$1 Metaphysica, L. III, c. 5, 16; cf. also c. 4, 16, 19. 
82 Metaphysica, L. III, c. 8, 5. 
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Must not the same thing be born and retire and vanish while the word 
is in our mouths? At the moment that the observer approaches them 
they (things) become other and of another nature, so that you cannot 
get any further in knowing their nature or state, for you cannot know 
that which has no state—Nor can we reasonably say, Cratylus, that 
there is knowledge at all, if everything is in a state of transition and 
there is nothing abiding.—If the very nature of knowledge changes, 
at the time when the change occurs, there will be no knowledge; and 
if the transition is always going on, there will always be no knowledge, 
and, according to this view, there will be no one to know and — 
to be 


The same philosopher pronounces the following severe verdict — 
against the exponent of universal mobility: ‘‘ Surely contend 
we must in every posible way against him who would annihilate 
knowledge and reason and mind, and yet ventures to dogmatize 
in any way.” * 

The principle of substance ; is perceived immediately as a de- 
termination of the principle of identity: whatever is, is one 
and the same under its multiple and transitory modalities. 
‘Beneath movement there is a fixed and immobile element, ro 
vroxeipevov, the sub-stantia, substance, which is being properly so- 
called because it 1s: Ens absolute et primo dicitur de substantia, 
posterius, secundum quid de-accidentibus.** From multiple 
and changing phenomena the intellect passes to something that 
is one and permanent, to being in the full sense of the word, to 
that which exists in itself or subsists. The multiple is unintelli- 
gible except in terms of the one, the transitory in terms of the 
permanent and identical. Whatever is becoming is not yet that 
which it will be, but is already that which it actually is; if 
there were nothing there could be no movement. According 
to Mr. Bergson’s philosophy, however, there are actions without 


33 B. Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato, Cratylus (N. Zn ~— I, 680. 
84¢. ¢, Sophist, Vol. III, p. 487. 
8% De Ente et Essentia, c. II. 
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an agent, movement without a mobile, change without an object 
that changes, attributes without a subject, effects without a 
-cause—all of which is to introduce contradictions into the 
very heart of reality. To say that the whole thing changes at 
once is to replace the permanence of beings by their repetition ; 
these successive rebirths would constitute a series of new beings 
and not the duration of the old. Every being must, further- 
more, have a sufficient reason, either intrinsic or extrinsic. In 
the philosophy of change there is no determined nature which, 
changes. ‘The successive fleeting forms are. unforeseen, unfor- 
seeable, and without any relation to their antecedents, and move- 
ment itself has no fixed terminus ad quem since a direction 
which continually changes can no longer be called a direction. 
To explain the great psychological fact of permanent personal 
identity, Mr. Bergson appeals to his theory of Time or Durée. 
Conscious duration, we are told, takes the form of a boule 
de neige: “My mental state, as it advances on the road‘ of 
time, is continually swelling with the duration which it accu- 
mulates: it goes on increasing—rolling upon itself, as a snow- 
ball on the snow. . . . Duration is the continuous progress 
of the past which gnaws into the future and which swells as 
it advances. ... All that we have felt, thought and willed 
from our earliest infancy is there, leaning over the present 
which is about to join it, pressing against the portals of con- 
sciousness that would fain leave it outside.” ** In this way 
phenomena themselves are enabled to play the réle of substance 
and consciousness that of permanence and personal identity. 
Ingenious as this theory may be, it is certainly not inspired 
by experience. Our duration does not consist of one instant 
replacing another; we are not continually annihilated and 
created anew. A stable agent subsists beneath the transitory 
actions and multiple fleeting modalities of being. As to the 
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past, what persists is not the past itself but the heritage and 
effects of the past, souvenirs of intuitions that have long disap- 
peared. If the past automatically perseveres whole and entire 
in the present, the many lacunae in our memory, the painful 
efforts required for the retention of knowledge, are inexplicable. 
Mr. Bergson’s explanation introduces another contradiction 
into his system. Against his fundamental principle “every- 
thing passes and nothing remains,” he has now set up its direct 
opposite, “‘ everything remains and nothing passes.” 

Suffice it to note, at this point, that under being’s penetrating 
and luminous rays the Bergsonian chimera of absolute devenir 
disappears like a shadow, the “ indistinct fringe ” of intuition 
proves to be not only superfluous but non-existent, and intel- 
ligence remains supreme master in the entire domain of both 
scientific and philosophical knowledge. | 

Before concluding this study, we deem it eultibhe to note 
some analogies between Mr. Bergson’s and St. Thomas’ teaching. 
Mr. Bergson’s theory of a universal continuum may be inter- 
preted in an acceptable manner. Sense as well as intellectual ~ 
knowledge, says the Angelic Doctor, is in the beginning a 
confused knowledge: “ Tam secundum sensum quam secundum 
intellectum, cognitio magis communis est prior quam cognitro 
minus communis.” ** Primitive perception is that of an indi- 
stinct, amorphous, moving mass in which appear and disappear 
a multitude of indiscernible qualities. At every turn the 
senses perceive a universal uninterrupted spatial continuum. 
But this is only a point de départ, the first, general, and super- 
ficial view. Above all, it does not in any way solve the question 
of the substantial continuum, that is, of the unity of substances 
which fill this immense framework. Clear and distinct knowl- 
edge, after which every human mind aspires, comes pouty with 
discernment. 


87 Sum Theol. I8, q. 85, a. 3. 
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Mr. Bergson’s doctrine of morcelage bears certain remote 
wesemblances to the Scholastic doctrine of abstraction. St. 
Thomas considers abstraction as a species of division and con- 
trasts it with separation. In pronouncing a judgment the mind 
is bound, under pain of falling into error, to reproduce real 
divisions ; in the formation of concepts its only limit is unintelli- 
gibility. In the first case, the mind affirms that a thing is not 
joined to or inherent in another; in the second, it does not affirm 
but restricts itself to the consideration of one thing without 
representing it as united to or separated from another. The 
first of these divisions is called separation, the second is properly 
termed abstraction. The etymology itself of abstraction indi- 
cates its function: the mind intervenes to pull apart (trahere— 
abs) an element really united to others in a composite, in order 
to consider it in itself. ‘“ Haec autem distinctio recte dicitur 
abstractio; sed tunc tantum quando ea quorum unum sine altro 
intelligitur, sunt simul secundum rem.” ** Each one of these 
_ properties conceived by the mind is a partial intelligible object 
—aliquid objectum intellectui—an element, a feature, a note, a 
characteristic of the whole object. 

St. Thomas does not limit abstraction to the intelligence but 
extends it, though only in an analogical manner, also to the 
senses: “ Secundum hoc quaedam imitatio intellectus in sensu 
est, qui ettam quodamodo abstracta a materia recipit.” The 
senses, too, can represent to themselves a characteristic of an 
object apart from the others found in the same reality, and 
undergo the influence of one quality without undergoing that 
of others: “ Hoc possumus videre sumile in sensu; visus enim 
videt colorem pomi sine ejus odore ”’.*° 

The division implied in abstraction is not due to the mind’s 
orientation to action but to its inability of immediately grasp- 

8 In Boetium de Trinitate, q. 5, a. 3; cf. Sum Theol. Ia, q. 85, a. 1, 
ad [um, 
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ing by a single concept the total reality of an object. The thing 
itself is individualized, undivided in itself, and distinct from 
every other object. But we are unable to seize d’emblée the 
sum total of reality therein contained, and hence the mind con- 
siders the thing’s various aspects one by one. But after having © 
examined separately, the mind puts together the various notes 
it has grasped. The union of all these notes into one whole 
intelligible object gives the mind a faithful and complete repre- 
sentation of the thing under consideration. Intellectual knowl- 
edge is, consequently, first abstractive and then unitive. 

Mr. Bergson’s theory of conceptual solidification finds an 
analogy in the Thomistic doctrine concerning the abstraction of 


the universal from the particular. The intelligence (cntus- 
legere),** says St. Thomas, penetrates beyond the transitory 


sensible phenomena to the very depth and essence of things. 
The reason for this total abstraction of particular characteris- | 
‘tics is not found in the intellect’s orientation to practical utility 
but in the proportion which exists between a knowable object 
and the cognitive faculty. The sense faculty, says the Angelic 
Doctor,* is intrinsically dependent on a sense organ and attains 
only a material and sensible object as such. A pure spirit is 
extrinsically and intrinsically independent of a corporal organ, 
and attains purely intelligible and immaterial being. The 
human intelligence is intrinsically independent of an organ and 
yet united to sensible faculties; its object is the intelligible 
being of individual sensible matter, not precisely as found in it 
but rather abstracted from it: “ cognoscere vero 1d, quod est 
in materia individualt, non prout est in talt materia, est abstra- 
here formam a materia tndividuali, quam repraesenant phan- 
tasmata.” | 

Finally, we grant the Bergsonians that there are few con- 
cepts capable of becoming fully intelligible. Ideas reducible 


42 Sum Theol. IIa.-Ilae, q. 8, a. 1. ** Sum Theol. Ia, q. 85, a. 1. 
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to being, the formal object of the intelligence, are those of the 
third degree of abstraction; ideas of unity, truth, goodness; 
ideas of the intelligence defined in relation to being and of 
will in relation to the good, and ideas of the first divisions of 
being, such as act and potency, etc.. In the domain of the sec- 
ond degree of abstraction intelligibility decreases, although the 
object of the mathematical sciences is nearer to us because more 
approachable by the senses. In the domain of the natural 
sciences, finally, we have mere empirical and descriptive defi- 
nitions. Positive science ascertains and classifies facts, deter- 
mines their relatively constant relations and approximate laws, 
without hoping, however, to reduce them in some way to being. 
Its domain is that of Sega, of opinion, as Plato says, or, as 
Aristotle adds, of things accessible to the senses but little 
intelligible in themselves. Whatever intelligibility is found 
in positive science is derived from its application of the meta- 
physical principles of causality, induction, and finality. 

From the preceding pages it is evident that Mr. Bergson’s 
distinction between intelligence and intuition, the one active 
in science, the other in philosophy, is untenable. Rather it is 
one and the same intelligence active in both domains, but 
employing different degrees of abstraction in each. Science 
considers ontological aspects proper to one group of things, 
philosophy considers profounder aspects common to all things. 
Science obtains a mere encyclopedic knowledge which does not 

afford the mind full and abiding satisfaction. Philosophy 
- inquires if the several objects of the special sciences have not 
one or more simpler features in common. It seeks a synthetic 
and comprehensive explanation of all things. It is science at 
_ its highest degree of perfection where the intelligence penetrates 
to the very bottom of things. ; 
G. Banpas. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SUBSTANCE (II) 


E contend that if metaphysics is not a real branch of 
knowledge no other science can-be real, since the lat- 
ter must be based on ontological principles of contradiction, of 
sufficient reason and causality. It is generally admitted that only | 
concrete and particular objects exist in rerum natura; yet it is 
not the knowledge of the particular but the cognition of the gen- 
eral and universal that constitutes science. Haxperientia est 
particularvum, scientia vero universalium. Now, the object of 
all metaphysical speculation is the universal nature. But a phil- 
osophy which rejects all metempirical knowledge is vain and er- 
roneous, because it not only cannot reach its objects, but must 
even abandon all attempts at expressing the laws of facts. Hence 
our justification in maintaining that if the general notions of 
ontology are invalid, no notion of the particular and concrete 
can be valid, for with the general is indissolubly bound up the 
fate of the particular. Of course, it goes without saying that 
a sound theory of ontology must have its foundation in the 
unmutilated facts of experience, otherwise it would be like 
building castles in the air. It is natural then that we should 
expect real fruits from our metaphysical tree and not a mere 
shadow cast by its luxuriant foliage. But we shall be anathema- 
tized as dogmatists and old-fashioned. What of it? Surely we 
should not resent this reprimand knowing that the skeptics | 
themselves are, perhaps (without being aware of it) just as 
dogmatic and old-fashioned in their views as the most pro- 
nounced dogmatists. 7 
We come now to what, in our opinion, is the crucial point of 
the problem, viz., the analysis of the idea of substance. In refer- 
ence to the ontological notion of substance, we believe that Dr. 
Loewenberg derived the above concept from Spinoza, and the 
same view is entertained by others. Hence, as in Spinoza, his 
236 
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thesis rests or falls with the definition of substance. In 
approaching our thesis we wish to say that whatever good rea- 
sons we may have for the existence of an absolute ground of 
things, we do not know it by intuition, and it is upon our knowl- 

_ edge of the world, the world we possess here and now, that we 
must build our philosophical conceptions. 

This world consists of many individuals, which, although 
related to other beings, are complete in themselves in the sense 
that we can think of them as independent of any other indi- 

vidual. Right order, then, demands that we should arrive at 
the metaphysical concept of substance from the objects of 

experience, otherwise metaphysics would, indeed, be nothing 
but intellectual moonshine, a guesswork and a dream. The 
most ordinary observation upon the objects of our experience 
shows that they may be divided into two great classes. Some,- 
as a horse, tree, man, we conceive as existing by themselves; 
others, as color, size, figure, hardness, as existing in something 
else. Accordingly, Scholastics call the former substance, the 
latter accidents. This brings us to the Thomistic doctrine of 
substance. 

Although substance is distinguished from accident, to which 
it is opposed, in that it has its esse per se or in se, and not in 
another, nevertheless substance cannot really be said to be a 
being in se or per se, but rather “‘ an essence or thing to the 
nature of which it is due that it should not exist in a subject.” 
(St. Thomas, Quodlibeta, 1x, a. v. ad. a.) Aquinas frequently 
noted, and forcefully inculcated, the fact that, in case substance 

_ should be regarded as being per se, this being could be conceived 
as genus. For if substance be regarded as being per se, then, 
inasmuch as being is opposed to accident, in that case substance 
and accident would be referred to being as species to their genus, 
and being would be divided into being per se and into being in 

—alio. “ To exist per se,’ St. Thomas notes, “is not the defini- 
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tion of substance because thereby its quiddity is not indicated.” 
(Ibid, I, VIII-a, 5) The note (characteristic) per se or in se 
whereby the essence of substance is distinguished from accident 
(to the nature of which it is due that it should exist in a sub- 
ject) must be taken not positively but by way of negation, 
namely, in such a manner as to deny that the esse substance 
should have a subject of inhesion. This suggests that the nature 
of substance is essentially negative. But that this is not really 
so may be shown as follows. | | 

The nature of contradictory notions must refer to an identi- 
cal reality, so that what one of them affirms the other denies 
and vice versa. But concerning being, which is the principle of 
the categories, only not-being can be denied, for the reason that 
being is the first notion of the intellect derived from no other 
notion, and is the source of all other concepts. Thus Aquinas 
properly remarks: “Being is the first intellectual concept; 
hence, to being nothing can be opposed by way of contrariety 
or privation, but only by way of negation; for, as being is not 
based in any other notion, so also its opposite, for contradictories 
refer to the same thing.” (In lib. I Sent., Dist XIX, q. v. ad. 
ult.) Now that which is essentially denied in the definition of 
substance is inherence, i. e., to be in another as in a subject 
of inhesion. But the notion of inherence is itself negative; for 
that which inheres in another, as in its subject, has its being not 
through itself, but through the subject of inhesion. The notion 
of inhesion contains in itself the negation of subsistence, 
namely, the in se. As a consequence, what is essentially denied 
in the definition of substance is negation. Negation of negation, 
to use Scholastic phraseology, is affirmation, as for instance, if 
one denies that an animal is irrational he simultaneously affirms 
that it is a rational animal. Therefore, the notion of substance 
is as a matter of fact, positive, not negative. 

But if the concept of substance does not properly include 
negation, negation is, however, included in the manner whereby 


; 
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we understand and denominate it. The proportioned objects of 
the intellect are material things. Since material things have 
for constitutive principles the essence and the accidents which 
_ inhere in the constituted essence, the intellect, reflecting upon 
objects, first perceives the accidents as being more known and 
then, perceiving that accidents cannot exist apart from a sub- 
ject, the mind intuits that there must be something as the sub- 
ject in which accidents inhere which does not itself inhere in 
another. This something, or hoc aliquid, which is apprehended 

as the subject of accidents, is named essence in the category of 
substance. If substance is perceived by way of negation, it is 
necessary that it should be named negatively; and, indeed, since 
words or terms are immediate signs of our concepts and, only 
mediately, signs of things, we cannot depict things as these are 
in themselves, but only in the manner in which we apprehend 
them. | | | 
Substance, then, may be considered either logically in so far v 
as it is the first mode by which the esse is understood to belong 
to the essence, or ontologically, inasmuch as it is the ultimate 
perfection of essence. ‘‘ In the definition of substance there is 
no ens per se. For, from the fact that it is described as a being, 
it cannot be a genus; since it has already been proved that being 
does not contain the conditions of a genus. And again, from 
the fact that it is described as being per se, because this seems 
to implicate only negation, since it is said to be a per se being 
through not being in another (7m alto) which is a pure negation. 
And this cannot satisfy the conditions of a genus; for then a 
genus would not express what a thing is, but rather what it is 
not. Substance, then, must be understood as that to the nature 
of which it is fitting not to be in a subject.” (Contra Gentiles, \ 
Lib. I, ec. 25) 
? 

But the Angelic Doctor himself frequently asserted that this 
definition of substance is not a strict definition but rather a 
description, on the ground that it is impossible to define sub- 
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stance strictly or logically; for, if substance should be logically 
defined, then the essence would constitute its genus, and the non 
esse in alio its difference. This cannot be the esse, because 
essence which is determined into categories considered in itself, 
is nothing else but a general and abstract notion of being. Such 
a being, as we have previously demonstrated, cannot be a genus. 
Moreover, the concept of difference is not actually contained in 
the genus. But the concept of the non esse in alvo is not outside 
the concept of essence; for, the concept of essence denotes here 
a concept of the most widely abstract being.. Hence, if this © 
concept were really outside the concept of essence it would fol- 
low that it would denote merely not-being. Therefore, the non 
esse in alio which is placed in the category of substance cannot 


be the differentia. Hence, St. Thomas writes: “‘ We must con- 


clude that this definition cannot be of substance, substance being 
that which is not wm alio; for being is not genus, the negation 
is not, does not posit anything in the subject.” (Jn lub. Sent., 
Dist. VIII, 2, IV) This being granted, we must hold that 
substance does not admit a strict definition but only an exposi- 
tion or description. | 

As the Spinozean doctrine of substance plays such an impor- 
tant part in the first two lectures, it becomes imperative here to 
review the definitions of substance formulated by Spinoza. We 
find him basing his philosophy, after the manner of geometri- 
cians, upon definitions and axioms, defining substance as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘ By substance, I understand, that which is in itself and 
is conceived through itself; in other words, that, the conception 
of which does not need the conception of another thing from 
which it must be formed.” (Ethics, Part I, Def. III) Hence 
he deduced that one substance cannot be produced by another 
substance, for if two things have nothing in common with each : 
other, one cannot be the cause of the other. From these and 
other postulates he concluded that there must be only one infin- 
ite substance, namely, God. 


if 
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It is obvious that Spinoza in his concept of substance, first, 
failed to distinguish the esse essentiae from the esse existen- 
tiae, i. e., from the mode whereby essence exists in the category 
of substance; and secondly, he did not accept the phrases in se 
and per se as denoting merely non-inherence in another subject, 
but in such a way as to exclude every notion of any efficient 
causality distinct from the being of substance itself. This 
being the case, substance, in Spinoza’s view, is said to exist and 
to be conceived per se, not, however, on the ground of not having 
its being in another subject, but on the ground that it has its 
being ex se. Failing to distinguish the essence of substance 
from the esse (being) he maintained that substance is a self- 
determining cause, thus including existence in itself; hence, he 
logically deduced therefrom the existence of one infinite sub- 
stance, God, in whom essence and existence are identical. 

But it is not difficult to see how Spinoza corrupted the notion 
of substance. In the first place Spinoza assumed the possibility 
of a strict or logical definition of substance. And, indeed, there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt that Spinoza accepted his defini- 
tion of substance in a strict and logical sense. Following the 
geometric method, he explained the notion of substance, together 
with other definitions and axioms, in the beginning of his 
Ethics; in like manner he also drew from them certain propo- 
sitions and corrollaries. | 

The Scholastic view, on the other hand, maintains that the\/ 
notion of substance cannot be comprehended in a logical defini- 
tion, since being in general, i. e., being as being, as it was 
proved, cannot be taken as genus for the single reason that there 
is no difference outside being to divide it. 

Moreover, Spinoza confuses substance with the Absolute, and 
consequently, since from the definition of substance he deduced 
that only God is substance consisting of infinite attributes, then 
it would clearly follow that the Absolute cannot be logically 
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defined, since, according to Spinoza himself, the Absolute is sim- 
ple. It would therefore be impossible to distinguish what con- — 
stitutes genus in Him and what constitutes differentia. 

The doctrine of Spinoza, here taken to task, arises not only 
from a false definition of substance. It is inconsistent and 
absurd if analyzed as a mere proposition. For in the genus of 
substance there is a highest genus and there are also other 
genera subject to it, as illustrated by the Porphyrean tree. But 
God cannot be said to be in the genus of substance either as the 
highest or as any subaltern genus. As to the first point, since 
the summum genus is found according to its whole essence in 
all the genera down to the lowest, it would follow that the whole - 
essence of God would be found in all substances, and could be 
predicated of them. As to the second alternative, since an inter- 
mediate genus adds something to the highest or to a superior 
genus, as, for instance, the genus “ animal” adds sensation to 
the genus of living things, God would not be devoid of all com- 
position inasmuch as He would consist of a twofold element, 

one of which must be thought of as indetermined. 

V As substance is composed of two elements, namely, essence 
and of being (esse) not in another, it will be worth while for 
the elucidation of its notion for us to consider it in relation hoth 
of the essence to the being, and also of the being to the essence. 
If we consider substance inasmuch as,its being (esse) is related 
to the essence, its chief characteristic consists in not having its 
being (esse) in another, as in its subject, for when to be not in 
another is added to the essence we thereby denote that the 

_ essence which of ztself is indifferent (as to have being in another 
and not to have being in another) is contracted or determined to 
that sort of being which is not in another. If, on the other hand, 
substance be considered inasmuch as the essence is related to the 
being (esse) its essential characteristic will consist in being the 
subject of accidents. 
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And, indeed, when the essence is confined to the being, to 
whose nature it belongs to be not in another, it becomes opposed 
to the essence, to whose nature it belongs to be in another. But 
this other cannot be anything else but substance. For, if this 
other were not substance, then it would be accident, since 
between substance and accident there is no medium, and since 
every accident requires ultimately a substance in which it may 
inhere; otherwise we would have to admit a process ad infint- 
tum, which is absurd. Therefore, from the very fact that the 
essence is determined through its non-being in another, it 
becomes the subject of accidents. As we have already explained 
in discussing the two elements of which substance is composed, 
the essence to whose nature it belongs to be not in another is 
called substance. Regarding the first of these elements, the 
essence, inasmuch as it is determined through its being not in 
another, it is less in extension than essence from the absolute 
point of view, or as Scholastics would say, it is referred to 
essence in general as the lower is related to the higher. But the 
lower in the series of those things which are predicated stands 
under the higher. But the essence which is determined through 
its not being in another is precisely what we mean by substance. 

As to the second of these elements, the essence to whose nature 
it belongs to be not in another, it is the subject of accidents, 
because it receives these into its own being. But the essence in 
which the accidents inhere is understood to be under the acci- 
dents, or the subject of accidents. Therefore, the essence which 
is determined by its being not in another, and also from the 
fact that it is the subject of accidents, vindicates to itself the 
name of substance. Hence, the essence, to whose nature it 
belongs to be not in another, is called substance, both because it 
is a special determination of the essence absolutely taken, and 
also because it is the subject of accidents. Essence considered 
in the first sense is also called subsistence from. the fact that it 
has its being in se and not in another ; hence it is said to subsist. 
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Although this characteristic of substance, as a special cate- 
gory, is due not only to the fact that it has being not in another, 
but also to the fact that it is the subject of accidents, still the - 
notion of substance consists essentially in the fact that it is an 
essence to whose nature it belongs to be not in another. This 
can be corroborated by many arguments, the most important 
being the following. In the first place, the notion of a thing 
should properly be placed in that by which the thing is consti- 
tuted; but substance, as we have previously remarked, is con- 
stituted not because it is the subject of accidents but because of — 
its having its being not in another. Moreover, the notion of 
substance undoubtedly consists in that which differentiated it 
from the accident, inasmuch as it is opposed to the accident 
through the first division of being. But the differentiation of 
substance from accident results not from the fact that it is the 
subject of accidents, but because it has its being zn se and not 
in another. | 
_ Again, some collaborators of the symposium are inclined to 
regard substance as a permanent subject of changes or some- 
thing which, amid all variations, continues unchanged. Against 
this view we advance the following arguments. 

The characteristics of permanence and mutability are not the 
first two modes of determination of a contingent entity. As a 
matter of fact, we cannot understand the permanence or inva- 
riability of a being without first. understanding the insetty of 
such a being. On the other hand, the changeableness and varia- 
bility of a being cannot be understood without first understand- 
ing its characteristic of inaleity. Therefore, even if perma- 
nence and mutability were the modes into which being is divided 
by means of categories, still these two modes would undoubt- 
edly not be substance and accident, inasmuch as the two modes 
into which being, the principle of the eahagorios, is contracted, | 
are rather inseity and 
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Furthermore, permanence and mutability are not the mode 
of being denoted by the term category, for the reason that pre- 
dicaments are those modes of being whereby contingent being is - 
determined. But immutability and variability do not denote 
the peculiar modes of such determination, since they, of their 
own nature, require a being already constituted and determined. 
It follows then that permanence and mutability are so far from 
being the first two categories that they cannot even be included 
in their number. Finally, it is beyond doubt that the notions 
_ of substance and accident consist exactly in those notes by which 
_ they are differentiated. But substance is not distinguished from 
accident because it is subject to change, nor is the accident 
distinct from substance because the latter is permanent and 
invariable. As a matter of fact some accidents, especially those 
which flow from the essence of a thing, may also possess such 
characteristics. In conclusion, we repeat once more that the 
nature of substance consists in wnsezty and not in permanence 
under successive changes. 

So far we have been concerned with Dr. Loewenberg and 
others, who admit the reality of substance, although their con- 
ceptions of it are rather arbitrary, erroneous or inadequate. 
‘We have analyzed and examined these notions and, to the best 

of our ability, pointed out their weak points. We have done 
this, however, without neglecting our chief thesis, which is to 
_ vindicate the clearness, completeness and reasonableness of the 
Scholastic doctrine. Our task, however, is still unaccomplished. 
Here we find ourselves confronted by Mr. Murphy and Mr. 
Pepper who, although in perpetual disagreement between them- 
selves, unanimously agree in denying the objectivity of sub- 
stance, regarding it as something useless, inert and superfluous. 
_ For these thinkers, such concepts as being, unity, goodness, 
truth, potentiality, actual cause, etc., have no meaning, for the 
simple reason that all our knowledge must be limited to obser- 
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vation and experimentation, hence the impossibility of supra- 
sensuous knowledge. These errors might well be traced to 
epistemological sources and discussed from that point of view. 
However, it will be sufficient for our purposes to show that, 
although their criticisms are well directed against the Spinozean 
concept of substance adopted by Dr. Loewenberg and Profes- 
sor Prall, yet these criticisms in no way affect the Scholastic 
| doctrine. Our task now is to defend the third and fourth points 
of our thesis, namely, the objectivity of substance and its know- 
ability. 
Though this phase of the question has been very energetically 
defended by Professors Dennes and Muirhead, still the follow- 
ing arguments will not be out of place.. First, whatever exists 
a parte rez exists either in itself or in something else. There is 
no alternative between these two, since they are contradictorily 
opposed. But if the thing exists (7m se) in itself, the reality of 
substance is already admitted. If it inheres in something else 
this something else is either a being 7m se and, consequently, a 
substance, or we must finally arrive at a being in se, otherwise. 
we would have a process ad infinitum. Therefore, conceding a 
congeries of qualities or any reality, we must also concede the 
reality of substance. Again, external experience manifests to us 
a series of mutations in things which always remain the same 
as subjects of these changes. But substance, relatively taken, 
is the permanent subject of changes. Internal experience con- 
vinees us that there are things existing im se that remain the 
same under diverse modifications, that there are subjects in 
which all vital operations are received. Finally, a congeries of 
qualities or modifications which modify nothing is absurd. 
Moreover, what right have these learned professors of phe- 
nomenalism to speak of bodies and miads, of states of mind, if 
there are no bodies, if mind does not exist, if we can have per- 
ceptions without mind? Again, why do they make use of such 
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antediluvian terms as “I,” “we,” “us,” “ ourselves” if per- 
ceptions alone are-and we are not. To the objection that induc- 
tion gives us no knowledge other than of the phenomenal, we 
answer that we know at least this of the specific substance—that 
it is the subject of certain observed modifications and the cause 
of certain observed effects. | | 

Another point that is interesting in this connection is the 
unfortunate attribution of inertia to substance. Such an idea 
is traceable to the Cartesian philosophy. It is enough in this 
context to say that Scholasticism does not regard either the 
soul or a material atom as inert except by a mental abstraction 
which is practiced upon the idea of nature to reach the simple 
conception of “that which is capable of existing in itself.” A 
substance without activity would be altogether unknowable, 
meaningless and unthinkable. Finally, to “ argue with Spen- 
cer (Principles of Psychology, p. 859) that we can never know 
the unmodified substance of the mind is correct, but substan- 
tialists never made such a claim. According to them, what is 
known is the modified substance of the mind. The concrete 
reality of the mind is therefore a substance plus its modifica- 
tions, the two being indissolubly united both in reality and in © 
our knowledge of them, yet being distinct.” (Dubray, Intro- 
ductory Philosophy, pp. 461-462) a 

The negation of the reality of substance logically leads to the 
negation of all reality and to pure philosophical nihilism or 
solipsism. If we do away with the reality of substance at the 
same time the reality of accidents is destroyed, and consequently 
the reality of the entity itself. Therefore it may rightly be 
stated that the notion of substance is no less objective and real 
than the very notion of being, and consequently “no accidents 
without substance.” From this it results that the division of 
being into substance and accidents is adequate, for no inter- 
mediary can be conceived between being 7n se and being in alio. 
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It is, indeed, gratifying that Professors Dennes and Muirhead, 
with many modern thinkers, have come very close to accepting 
the Scholastic and common-sense doctrine. Thus Dr. McCosh 
says: “ Now I give up the idea of an unknown substratum 
behind the qualities. I stand up only for what I know. In 
consciousness we know of self, and in sense perception we know 
the external objects as existing things, exercising qualities. In 
this is involved what we reckon the true idea of substance. We 
can as little know the qualities apart from an object exercising 
them as we can find an object apart from qualities. We know 
both in one concrete act, and we have the same evidence of the 
one as of the other.” (Quoted by Charles Coppens, Logic and 
Mental Philosophy, New York: Schwartz, Kirvin and Fauss, 
1909, p. 127) McDougall in his Outline of Psychology (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923, p. 40) states: ‘ When- 
ever we refer to a fact of experience we imply some one thinking 
of something.” Professor Spearman writing on this matter 
says: ‘“‘ Any psychology of cognition that fails to account for 
this universal apprehending of an Ego must be disfigured by a 
gap so wide and so deep as to render it impotent to explain ~ 
- thoroughly the simplest event in either ordinary life or experi- 
mental procedure.” (“‘ Professor Spearman and Scholasti- 


cism,” The Month, March, 1924) Regarding the knowability _ 


of substance, we do not claim that our cognition of them is 
adequate or complete. But, as Dr. Dennes remarks, “ the fact 
that we have no complete knowledge of the nature of substance 
hardly allows the inference that qualities manifest in our expe- 
rience do not reveal the character of substance at all.” And 
again: “To assert that perception and categorical knowing 
falsify things known is to assert the complete inaptitude of all 
knowledge and to throw the assertion itself under suspicion.” 

In conclusion we can do no better than quote the significant — 
dilemma of Johnson directed against his opponents on this 
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point: “In one breath they shelve the physical continuant by 
supposing that the percipient is observing a continuity in the 
_ qualitative changes of the object perceived; and while in this 
way rejecting any physical continuant, they have recourse to a 
psychical continuant, namely, the percipient. Here I submit 
that the perception by an individual of certain processes offers 
no explanation whatever of what in objective reality determines 
the stability of any given nexus. Then again, on the other 
hand, when it is urged that the upholders of this view are all 
along assuming a psychical continuant—zz., the percipient-— 
which from their standpoint must be repudiated, they, in effect, 
retort that it is quite unnecessary to postulate any psychical 
- continuant, inasmuch as the nervous system itself will take the 
place of the ordinary conception of an ego. Here then they 
only eliminate the psychical continuant by reinstating the phys- 
ical continuant.” (W. E. Johnson, Logic, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1924, Part III, p. 101) | | 

The wise maxim of the Roman sage has been admirably 
applied to substance by Dr. Muirhead: “ Cast out the idea of 
substance with your epistemological fork it will ever recur.” 


AUGUSTINE OSGNIACH. 


St. Martin’s College, 
Lacey, Wash. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT IN GERMANY 


T is characteristic of German philosophy that interest in its prob- 
lems is not confined to those who are philosophers by profession 
but is shared by the general public. Our polity is established on philo- 
sophical principles. The scientist as well as the artist. and technician 
is at home among the philosophers. Hence a flood of philosophical 
publications which no individual can fully control. It is scattered in — 
various specialized journals; it spreads through the scientific reviews, 
makes its way into the literary magazines and finds place even in the 
newspapers. No one can keep track of it, least of all an outsider. 
Hence the frequent imputation to the German mind of ideas that are 
_ altogether foreign to it. Take for instance the rdle ascribed to 
Nietzsche’s “ Superman” and “ Will to Power” which were held re- 
sponsible for all the political doings of Germany. In reality it was 
simply the theory of a man who sought to prevent himself and humanity 
from sinking into the whirlpool of cosmic evolution implied in the 
Darwinian hypothesis. As a further instance, take theological modern- 
ism; there was such a thing but it played no part in German Catholic 
theology. 

There is obviously need for orientation. To meet it, a number of 
bibliographies have appeared which supply information regarding pub- 
lications in the field of philosophy. I may mention under this head the 
Philosophischer Handkatalog prepared on the occasion of the Sixth 
International Congress of Philosophy at Harvard University and 
brought out at the suggestion of Felix Meiner in Leipzig well known 
for the service he has rendered as publisher of the Philosophische | 
Bibliothek. Also the Literarische Berichte aus dem Gebiete der Philo- 
sophie, published by Arthur Hoffmann at Erfurt; the Bibliographte 
der Philosophie und Psychologie (Leipzig); the Monatliche Anzeiger 
fiir Philosophie, Psychologie und Pédagogik (Leipzig); and especidlly, 
the Jahresberichte des Literar. Zentralblattes (Leipzig). 

In keeping, too, with our German mentality is the fact that particular 
attention is paid to the philosophical movements in other countries. 
Thus we have the reports of Fries in Logos on the philosophy of the 
day in the United States; those of Greenwood in the Ewropiische Revue 
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on contemporary British philosophy; of Honecker in the Philosophisches 
Jahrbuch der Gérres-Gesellschaft on the history of English philosophy. 

One outstanding feature of the present situation is the overthrow of 
materialism and the discovery of the soul. The materialistic tide which, 
under the influence of Haeckel and Ostwald, swept over philosophy and 
especially over the physical sciences, reached, in 1900, the high-water 
mark. The campaign carried on so persistently by Father Wassman, 
S. J. in behalf of a teleological interpretation of evolutionism, has ended 
at last in victory. Reinke’s philosophical discussions led up to the 
theory of supramaterial dominants in biology. Becher’s philosophy of 
nature lifted the ban laid by agnosticism. Now that we have the results 
_of biological research with the conclusions which they support, notably 
the Logische Studien of Hans Driesch, it is no longer possible to 
misuse the idea of evolution after the manner of Herbert Spencer and 
his numerous followers. The investigations begun by Mendel, the long 
forgotten Augustinian Abbot of Briinn, are being continued and devel- 
oped in every biological laboratory. They have definitively established 
that vital function follows laws peculiar to itself. To see how far 
opinion has changed one has only to run through a single year’s issues 
of Die Naturwissenschaften, which formerly and even up to Laden- 
burg’s day (1903) was the mouthpiece of the materialistic group known 
as Gesellschaft Deutscher Naturforscher und Arzte. 

Then came the swing of the pendulum in psychology. . Kiilpe’s school 
discovered in “thought ” an entirely independent element of the psy- 
chical life which is far beyond the reach of the associationist psychology 
and which, as purely relational consciousness, takes into its service and 
controls the association processes (see Biihler’s Forschungen tiber die 
geistige Entwicklung des Kindes). Just now we hear again of a 
Crisis in Psychology (Biihler, 1927) brought about through the extend- 
ing of Koffka’s “ Gestaltpsychologie ” into the domain of sensory 
perception. From this psychology, however, Kiilpe and many others 
struck out on the path into metaphysics and critical realism. 

The other characteristic of present-day philosophy in Germany is 
the downfall of historicism and positivism and, simultaneously, the 
resuscitation of the truth problem. Until well on into the twentieth 
century, work in philosophy was confined to historical research and 
the publication of classical texts. Skepticism, which is organically 
bound up with historicism of every type, paralyzed all attempts at 
systematic construction. Nevertheless, with Troeltsch who had always 
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stood astride the line between skepticism and metaphysics, the truth 
problem in its bearing on religion had already been posed; and this 
the veteran Eucken (d. 15 Sept., 1926) emphasized with untiring 
insistence. That Scholz should have attacked this problem and given 
it a solution in the positive sense, though not a satisfactory solution," 
is more significant than any amount of argument in detail. But even 
in the heart of its own territory, historicism was vanquished by the — 
_ self-sacrificing labors of Catholic historians of philosophy in their 
studies of the mediaeval systems, notably by the work of Hertling, 
Baeumker, Baumgartner and Grabmann. The Beitraége zur Geschichte 
der Philosophie des Mittelalters, now in the twenty-sixth volume, — 
shed the first light on the vigorous life of mediaeval philosophy which 
had so long been regarded simply as the handmaid of theology. They 
also aroused the interest of non-Catholic groups. Heinz Heimsoeth 
wrote his Sechs grossen Themen der abendldndischen Philosophie — 
(1922), which proved a revelation for many and\a stimulation to 
eareful discussion of the mediaeval period by non-Catholics, thus bring- 
ing about a fairer appreciation of Catholic thought. 

Moreover, Scholasticism itself was quickened and expanded to a 
wider range of activity. Baeumker, Grabmann and the indefatigable 
Geyser undertook the work of systematic construction, attacked the 
new problems which have been under discussion since the days of 
Descartes and Kant and framed their solution upon the solid basis 
of Scholastic tradition. 

The way of thinking which rested on historicism and which, strictly 
speaking, formed the essence of recent speculation under the names 
of positivism and pragmatism—that too, in principle, has been super- 
seded. Hans Vaihinger, now in his seventy-fifth year, author of the 
famous commentary on Kant, discoverer of the strange shifting of 
pages in Kant’s “ Prolegomena”, founder of the Kant-Studien and 
of the Annalen der Philosophie, the sharpest and clearest thinker 
among the pragmatists, had formulated, in advance of Nietzsche and 
James, the theory of pragmatism and positivism in his Philosophie 
der Als-Ob. His “ Fictionalism” won him a place among the fore- 
most logicians. And yet in the field of mathematics where, more than 
in any other, “fictions” are indigenous, Vaihinger gave in to ob- 
jectivism. Left alone with his theory of value, he has lost suppoit 


1 Cf. Studien zur theologischen Erkenntnislehre by the present writer, 
Regensburg, 1926. 
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in the field of natn science and his logic of religion has been dis- 
earded. That such is the case can readily be seen from the fact that 
the Annalen der Philosophie und philosophischen Kritik, successor 
to the Annalen der Philosophie, includes among its collaborators 
representatives of critical realism like Erich Becher and “ Gestalt ” 
. psychologists such as Driesch and Koffka. A glance over the contents 
affords convincing proof that the limitations of Fictionalism are 
recognized. 

The most significant change took iia in te Neo-Kantian area 
through the discovery of the object. It certainly would be an ex- 
aggeration to speak of a breakdown of subjectivism and a resuscita- 
tion of metaphysics. None of the recent movements, in principle, 
has got clean away from subjectivism, although in these circles even 
the word Ontology can be used with propriety (cf. Jahrb. fiir Phino- 
menologie und phinom, Forschung, 1916, 1923). As here employed 
“ontology” still means being as the pure object of thought. But 
the idea of transcendence has been discovered and the Kant jubilee 
of 1924 introduced the word “ Kantdammerung”: reflection sweeps 
on beyond the bounds which Kant had set to philosophic thinking. 

It was the Marburg school, represented by Herman Cohen and 
Natorp, that turned the eyes of contemporary thinkers to the phe- 
nomenon of the absolute validity of truth—Lotze’s expression—that 
is, to truths which independently of all experience and factuality, are, 
at least as ideal objectivity, valid for all particular knowledge. The 
school spent itself ? in bringing to view the logical basis and structure 
of this realm of ideal magnitudes, but linked up with Plato and through 
Emil Lask (d. 1914) came into line with Aristotle. 

The philosophy of values in Southwestern Germany found through 
Windelband and Rickert another starting-point in Kant, viz. in his 
theory of postulates. It was seen that the values—God, freedom and 
immortality—open a wider realm of magnitudes which, emancipated 
from subjectivity of any sort, loom up before the individual soul in 
their duty-imposing might. Windelband and Rickert built on this 
foundation their synthetic philosophy, Miinsterberg, the German-Ameri- 
can, found in a super-ego the ultimate basis of value, while William 
Stern with his system of critical personalism entores resolutely upon 
the way of metaphysics. | 


2Archw fiir systematische Philosophie and Archw fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie. 
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_ Still, none of these thinkers got beyond a monistic concept of values 
which included man himself. Max Scheler was the first to take the 
step that led on to the truly objective when he wrote his Formalismus | 
in der Ethik und die materielle Wertethik (1916). This restless thinker, 
it is true, has since 1925 fallen back, but he set the whole philosophical 
movement going in the direction of the really objective and exerted a 
notable influence on the younger generation of Catholic philosophers 
including the Bonn group of Dyroff, Alois Miiller, Hessen and Stein- 
biichel. Here may also be mentioned the school of Johannes Remke 
which investigates and sets in logical order the concepts that are basic 
to all the sciences—thus representing a collateral branch of the Mar- 
burg school (see its publication, Grundwissenschaft). | 

The decisive impulse to the dethronement of Kant came from Hus- 
serl’s school with the appearance in 1900 of his two large volumes 
Logische Untersuchungen. Husserl’s central thought is the idea— 
Plato’s ei8os—which, as the fulfilment of all our concepts, stands out, 
immovable, before these, gives them their content and, as he main- 
tains, is perceived intuitively. These ontological truths which for all 
finite subjectivity are transcendent, were, in spite of Husserl but in | 
the development of his thought by his adherents, transformed more © 
and more completely into the “Objective”. The Austrian school of 
Meinong went right ahead on the “ objective” line and swung the 
movement with increasing energy in the direction of Aristotle and 
Scholasticism, the result being that in Honecker a juncture was wenn 
with the philosophic tradition of the Catholics. 

Back of Husserl again appear the stately figures of his master, Franz 
Brentano, of the Bohemian priest, Bolzano and, towering above them 
all, Aristotle. For Brentano, who had never knowingly abandoned 
Aristotle and his theory of “intentions”, had stirred Scholasticism to 
new consciousness. With the insight of genius, Max Scheler detected 
these relations and the result was a fresh impulse to the Catholic move- 
ment. But he was premature in ascribing to being-truths an ontolog- 
ical existence, and thus turned the movement toward ontologism. It is 
not then surprising that the latest leap of his thought should have 
brought him to a vitalistic monism somewhat akin to Bergson’s. 

A similar course was run by Nicholas Hartmann of the Marburg 
school. With his Metaphysik der Erkenntnis (1921) he took a bold 
step forward into the philosophy of being, but in his Ethik (1926) 
retreated. It could not have been otherwise, for, as stated above, being 
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in this theory is merely being as conceived by the mind, possessing - 
indeed valid objectivity, but not the ontological character assigned to 
it by Scholasticism. Hartmann’s ideas were further developed in 
Philosophische Anzeiger. A sturdier sort of objectivity was attained 


_ by only two writers, Hedwig Conrad-Martius and Edith Landmann 


(Die Transzendenz des Erkennens, 1923.) , 

Before going any further, I must refer to the Schule der Weis- 
heit by Count Hermann Keyserling in Darmstadt. The author aims 
to enrich our western world with the ancient “wisdom” of India. A 
word also should be added in regard to the energetic efforts which are 
being made in the field of parapsychology (occultism). They have 
helped at least to reveal the spiritual though, for want of critical cau- 
tion, they trust the “spirits” too readily and too far. | 

The actual situation, then, for the year 1926 is this; the general 
veering toward the object in the sense of a genuine philosophy of 
being has not gone far enough. Between the idea of being as held in 
Catholic philosophy and the modern idea, there is still a decided differ- 
ence. In the Scholastic view, the idea presupposes an existent being 
ordered according to its categories prior to man’s knowledge of it, 
whereas the modern view regards it as merely the human idea. 

Just now the great task for Scholasticism is to single out on the 
basis of its traditional doctrine, those elements in modern philosophy 
which must be penetrated to their full depth and cleared up in such 
_ wise as to serve in establishing and upholding the genuine philosophy 
of being. It is safe to say that the task has been undertaken with 
enthusiasm and zeal. In various publications, e. g., in the Stimmen 
der Zeit, Father Erich Przywara, S. J., has carefully balanced the best 
ideas of the moderns with those of the Schoolmen and made a valuable 
contribution to the Handbuch der Philosophie of. Baeumler-Schroeter 
(Religionsphilosophie katholischer Theologie, 1926.) Another collab- 
orator on the Handbuch is Alois Dempf, though his contribution has 
not yet been published. (Among non-Catholic writers, mention may 
here be made of Max Dessoir’s Die Philosophie in ihren Einzelgebieten 
—with papers by Erich Becher, Kurt Koffka, Paul Menzer, 1925). 

Since 1926, the Jesuits in Frankfort have published the periodical 
Scholastik which emphasizes the Scholastic viewpoint, and thereby 


 seeures a vantage ground for the discussion of modern ideas. The 


repository for articles by other Catholic German philosophers is the 
Philosophisches Jahrbuch d. Gérresgeselischaft, which, in connection 
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with the annual meeting of the philosophical section of the Gdrres 
Society, discusses quite thoroughly all modern problems. 

In the forefront of systematic exposition the outstanding figure is 
still Otto Willmann (d. 1920) with his Geschichte des Idealismus. 
To it has been added Joseph Donat’s Summa, Philosophiae Christianae 
(Innsbruck, 1920-24); Lehmen’s Lehrbuch der Philosophie auf arist.- 
schol. Grundlage (1920-23); S. Reinstadler’s Elementa Philosophiae 
Scholasticae (1923); and Elementa Philosophiae Aristotelicae-Thomis- 
ticae by Father Joseph Gredt, O.S.B. (1926). These writers are all 
mainly concerned with juxtaposing Scholasticism and modern systems 
rather than developing Scholastic philosophy from within. On the © 
other hand, Father Carl Frank, 8.J..in his Philosophia Naturalis - 
(1926) is thoroughly in line with the methods of the new sciences, 
while the Philosophische Handbibliothek (now in ten volumes) edited 
by Clemens Baeumker, Ludwig Baur and Max Ettlinger is a brilliant 
exhibition of the systematic treatment of philosophical questions by the 

The Dyroff group in Bonn with their Leitfiden der Philosophie 
show a decided leaning toward the phenomenology of Scheler; in fact 
Miiller’s Einleitung goes too far in that direction. Greater clearness 
in respect of basic principles marks the Erkenntnistheorie of Joh. 
Hessen. Here, too, may be noted Honecker’s Logik (1927), a valu- 
able contribution toward the merging of the old ideas and the new, 
with its phenomenological basis, its fine logical discrimination and its 
keen appreciation of earlier achievements in the field of logic. Among 
the leaders Grabmann takes high rank as the scholar who is best ac-. 
quainted with the archives of mediaeval philosophy and who with a sure 
hand unravels the tangles of history and makes timely contributions 
_to modern philosophy. At the head of the movement stands Joseph 
Geyser, combining with his thorough knowledge of Aristotle and Aqui- 
nas a mastery-of all actual philosophical problems and through his 
works, systematic and critical at once, furnishing a key to the under- 
standing and philosophical penetration of present-day thought. 

_ From the foregoing account which has touched to some extent upon 
the details for the year 1926, we may now pass on to survey what has 
been accomplished in the several departments of philosophy. 

The best result of the earlier, purely historical movement in German 
philosophy, was the publication of philosophical classics, and this has 
been continued. For history is ever the safest guide in systematic 
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treatment. The Beitrige zur Geschichte des Mittelalters brought 
out the important work of Bernhard Geyer, Die Glossen des Abae- 
lard, which throws an entirely new light on the philosophy of the 
early Middle Ages. Geyer utilizes the results of his investigation in 
the latest edition of Ueberweg-Heinze (Vol. II: Mediaeval) which 
has just appeared. Father Augustin Daniels published Hine lateinische 
Rechtfertigungsschrift des Meisters Eckhart, but this was quickly 
challenged by Karrer who in his Meister Eckharts Rechtfertigungs- 
schrift deutscher Geist (1927) showed, with a manuscript newly dis- 
covered at Soest as his warrant, that Eckhart’s “ justification ” was a 
reply to the attacks of his Franciscan opponents which were made at 

_ different epochs. The defense of Eckhart’s orthodoxy by Karrer and 
Pietsch drew from Grabmann a presentation of the case in which the 
traditional interpretation of Eckhart in the pantheistic sense, as given 
by Denifle, was maintained (Abhandl. der Bayr. Akademie d. Wiss. 
Phil.-Philos. Kl. 32. B. 7). 

Interest in the problem of mysticism has grown steadily. Unfor- 
tunately, owing to the baneful influence of Heiler and Otto, non- 
Catholic works on this subject make no distinction between mysticism 
that is personal and theistic and a mysticism that blends naturalism — 
with pantheism: (See my Studien, p. 231 ff.) Paracelsus, the mys- 
tical writer of the Renaissance, has been revived in a new edition 
(Jena). The Heidelberg Academy of Science is publishing the ac- 
curate edition, so long awaited, of Spinoza’s works. The Prussian 
Academy of Science continues its publication of the writings of Leibniz 
(2nd series, Vol. 1.) and of Kant (Vol. 17). The new edition of 
Fichte’s works is nearly completed (Supplement Vol. I., Leipzig). 
Of Nietzsche’s writings, Vols. 17-18 have appeared (Munich). 

In a class of their own we find the “ Selections” provided as intro- 
ductions to philosophy and for use in the schools, in particular Joseph ° 
Feldman’s excellent Schule der Philosophie and Ettlinger’s Philoso- 
phisches Lesebuch: both authors are Catholics. ‘Then there is the 
clever Weg in die Philosophie by Misch whose judicious arrangement 
of texts enables the reader to follow the road traversed by philosophy 
in its historical progress. edi 

The sesqui-centennial of the birth of Joseph von Gorres turned the 
eyes of historians of philosophy upon the towering figure of a man 
who was at once philosopher, statesman and defender of the freedom 
of the Church. The Gorres assembly in 1926 was a tribute to his 
memory. (See Gérres-Festschrift, Cologne, 1926). 
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Of the revised form of Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy, inde- 
spensable for research in this field, Volume One (Ancient Philosophy) 
has reached the twelfth edition—prepared by Paechter. Along with 
_ this, Hans Mayer’s “ History of Ancient Philosophy” in the Philoso- 
phische Handbibliothek is the best Scholastic treatment of the subject. 

The celebration of Kant’s second centenary was the occasion of an 
abundant output of literature on the “ Kantdimmerung”’, e. g., Er- 
hardt’s Bleibendes und Vergdngliches in der Philosophie Kants 
(Leipzig), as also the incisive discussion by Monsignor Kiefl of the 
Regensburg Cathedral under the heading “Kant und der Katholizis- 
mus” (Reg. Korr.-u. Off. Blatt) and Zwitalski’s contribution with 
the same title. In Grabmann’s Kulturphilosophie des hl. Thomas v. 
Aquin and his collected essays on Mittelalterliches Geistesleben we have 
an invaluable guide for the thorough study of this important period. 

Of greater moment than the innumerable historical studies are the 
investigations dealing with the nature of scientific theory which more . 
than any other class of productions, give the year 1926 its character- 
istic mark. They are the direct outcome of the problems stirred up 
by the phenomenological movement; and to them is chiefly due the 
face-about to the object and the rebirth of the German mind in the 
field of metaphysics. Philosophers are seeking a solid basis for con- 
structive thought; and this is found in a region over and beyond the 
range of particular cognitive processes. So for instance, in his Ein- 
leitung in die Philosophie (Munich) Erich Becher, after a thorough- 
going investigation of epistemological problems, comes out with a care- 
fully constructed metaphysics as the central discipline of all philo- 
sophical thinking. In his Metaphysik und Naturwissenschaften he 
uses the inductive empirical method to establish his critical realism 
and shows how closely metaphysics and science are interwoven, the 
former requiring withal other than purely empirical intuitions. 

From the sharp pen of Hugo Dingler we have Der Zusammen- 
bruch der Wissenschaften und der Primat der Philosophie (Munich). 
In the author’s opinion Greek philosophy went to pieces through its 
unempirical thinking, while modern science, just because of its em- 
pirical basis and structure, is shaken with doubt as to the trustworthi- 
ness of evidence. Accordingly, the only possibility of a rational 
presentation of rationality lies in a system of pure synthesis. Dingler, 
rejecting as he does a philosophia perennis, fails to get away from 
logicism and founders in collision with the fact that all our knowing, 
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unless we acknowledge the object, merely goes round in a circle. He 
starts out from the philosophy of mathematics; but that philosophy 
itself, under the influence of phenomenological research, is swinging 
toward the objective treatment (Dingler, Dubislav, Eleutheropulos: 
ef. Ternus, S. J. in Phil. Jahrb. 39, pp. 217 ff.). It is simply impossible 
for mathematics to get on without the objective. This is the upshot 
of Geyser’s study given in his important work, Auf dem Kampfelde 
der Logik (Freiburg im Br.) in which he lays the foundation of his 
objective logic. The Philosophisches Jahrbuch (38-39) contains 
a highly instructive discussion of this subject by Behn and Geyser. 
Bruno Bauch’s book, Die Idee, is a continuation of his larger work 
on Wahrheit, Wert und Wirklichkeit. For him value-whole and 
reality-whole are one and the same; they represent the polarity in 
-which the logos or lawdom of the idea is bound up. Bruno Bauch 
is just now one of the foremost champions of phenomenology which 
adequates value and reality. There is needed a thorough investigation 
of the intuition idea as the noetic basis of truth and value. What 
Geiger among Catholic writers has given us in this line (Der Intwi- 
tionsbegriff in der katholischen Religionsphilosophie der Gegenwart) 
is insufficient because of its limited range. We get more from Konig 
(Der Begriff der Intuition). According to him intuition is a behold- 
ing in which the beholder is not apart from the beheld but, so to 
speak, is in it. In other words, intuition — intellect: ommis cognitio 
- perficitur per assimilationem cognoscentis ad rem cognitam (St. Thomas, 
De Veritate, I, 1.). But the peculiar nature of value-intuition is not 
sufficiently brought out. On this account, Willwoll’s studies on Be- 
griffsbildung are more important; he takes as his starting-point the 
psychology of thinking and traces the formation of concepts to its 
roots in presentation and judgment. In the same class there is Fried- 
mann’s excellent monograph, Die Welt der Formen, which leaves to 
man and to things alike their respective autonomy. -B. v. Brandenstein 
(Grundlegung der Philosophie) finds the genuine original “form” in 
God’s primal intelligence. On the other hand, Cornelius takes the — 
positivistic viewpoint, replacing Kant’s unknowable Ding an sich 
in the physical and psychical realms with the knowable connection 
according to law of appearances within the unity of personal con- 
sciousness. This consciential view is no longer tenable in the light of 
Kiilpe’s researches. Similarly with Alois Riehl’s Philosophical Criti- 
¢ism, which now is of merely historical interest. But Reyer’s clearly 
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written Einfiihrung in die Philosophie (Leipzig) brings us straight 
to the center of present-day thought. | 
The boundary between epistemology and metaphysics is just now a 
wavy line. It is no longer possible to construct a pure philosophy of 
being without laying its foundation in a theory of knowledge. This is 
plainly shown in such books as Urstoff und Urform by Herrigel, 
a pupil of Rickert and Lask. He locates the original relation between 
primal matter and primal form in the object of knowledge, the Ur- 
stoff being closely akin to experience. Herrigel thus advances beyond 
the principle of validity, and the Kantian or Rickertian procession — 
falls in line with the objectivist tendency of the day. Guardini like- 
wise, leader of the Catholic Young Men movement, in his Der Gegen- 
satz starts out with “knowing”. ‘This faces the living concrete- 
reality which as yet is not parked off in formulas and systems but is 
to be apprehended only by means of mutually exclusive concepts. 
Setting out from the logicist viewpoint, Heinrich Maier, in his Philo- 
sephig_4 er Wirklichkets (Vol. I), develops the thesis that the central 


truth (in the logical weioe) to reality. Becher’s inductive meta- 
is cleverly defended in a little volume by Klamp. Regarding 
constructivework in metaphysics, the publications already mentioned 
may be ae in this field, 1926 was an off-year. 

Next in order\ comes the philosophy of nature. In Die Allmasse, 
Otto Franck, trailing after bygones, develops one more system of quali- 
tative materialism, or rather of sensism since he identifies matter with 
the six mass-qualities of sensory perception and regards thinking as 
merely the special form of synthetic perception. The most important 
publication in this line is Philosophia Naturalis in usum Scholarum 
by Father Carl Frank, 8.J. True to the Aristotelian tradition, the 
author takes his stand squarely on the facts supplied by the natural 
sciences and from this point of vantage offers a searching criticism of 
the matter-and-form theory. To the question, Sind Naturgesetze. ver- 
dnderlich ”’??—-L. Hartmann, on the basis of phenomenological re- 
_ searches, answers that the laws of nature are subject to change but not 
nature as such—a conclusion which can be reached only by process of 
logic. Kottje in his Erkenntnis und Wirklichkeit, strikes at the 
metaphysicphobia of noetic theory, and maintains that metaphysical 
being can be conceived only in terms of biology. Reinke, drawing upon 
physics and biology, outlines a dynamic cosmology (see his delightful — 
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autobiography, Mein Tagewerk, 1925). Hiaberlin treats with his 
usual brilliance Die Gefiige des Lebendigen and marks the distinction 
between functional (physical) and formative (psychical) systems. 
Among treatises on ethics, the ranking work is Dittrich’s Geschichte 
der Ethik, particularly the third volume which deals with the mediaeval 
_ period. Whether it really does justice to the Middle Ages remains to 
be seen: the subject, for non-Catholies, bristles with insurmountable 
difficulties. Howald (in Baeumler-Schroeter, Handbuch der Philo- 
sophie, Abt. III. B. B.), holds that the Greeks had no social, but 
only a personal, ethics. Still, in ethical studies, it is not historical 
research, however valuable this may be, which calls for emphasis. 
From the foregoing account it is plain that the present-day move- 
ment in philosophy swings around two poles. Clustered about one of 
these are the problems involving logic and the criticism of knowledge, 
with those pertaining to the general theory of science which is reaching 
out for an objective amid the fluctuations of knowledge concerned with 
particular facts or with historical developments. Turning now to the 
other pole, we find that, with all its questionings, the modern mind as 
a unit is calling for the transcendent. The shudders which even in 
pre-war days filled men’s souls with sullen rumbling, and which under 
the shock of conflict burst with sudden terrific force, had a further 
result: they shattered the smug contentment of skeptical thinking and 
the blissful repose into which anthropocentrie circles had lulled them- 
selves. Of this quietistic attitude the typical representative is Kant 
whose “ Copernican ” revolution in thought as he regarded it, was in 
reality simon-pure Ptolemaic. We have already pointed out that the 
philosophical movement drove on, was driven indeed, along two routes 
beyond Kant toward the transcendent because with the dogmatism of 
his category doctrine, Kant thrust back all too quickly the Humean 
skepticism which had pricked his slumbering thought with the critical 
urge. So far as the doctrine of categories has its way, nothing hap- 
pens; whereas, in point of fact, event and becoming are of the very 
essence of all human experience, the data of immediate experience. 
It was just this realm of eternal static quiet which the phenomenological 
school brought to view in the sphere of the eternal supersubjective 
ideas, the truths of Being which bring our concepts to fulfilment and 
forever retain their validity. This very term (validity) was adopted 
by the school of Windelband and Rickert in southwestern Germany, to 
designate their supersubjective domain, the realm of values. But this 
_has a character of its own: it is a realm of ought-to-be; the values 
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must be realized. While Fichte, Schelling and Hegel—and here we 
come upon the point which explains the reversion of German thought 
to the philosophy of German idealism (see Beitriéige zur Philosophie 
des deutschen Idealismus)—while these philosophers sought in will, 
imagination and in concept as well the driving factor back of events, 
Scheler, who stands. at the junction of the phenomenological school and — 
the philosophy of values, proposed the problem: how does anything 
happen? how are is and ought-to-be related? In his book, Vom 
Ewigen vm Menschen (1921) he declared for the primacy of will-ing 
(ethos) over logos or be-ing. Thus by an entirely new line of approach 
he came into contact with the foundations of Scholasticism and indeed 
of Catholic thinking as such. Father Przywara (Religionsbegriind- 
ung, 1923) drew sharply enough the line of cleavage between Scheler’s 
thought and that of the Schoolmen, emphasizing the primacy of the 
logos over the ethos. The opposition between value and being but. 
slightly impressed Bruno Bauch: he went too far by merging reality 

But ethics had now become bound up most intimately with the prob- 
lems of value and of becoming in general; and Scheler, with volcanic 
force and swiftness, drove the opposition between willing and being 
upwards into Deity. He holds (Die Wissensformen und die Gesell- 
schaft, 1926) that God is the internal discord between value and being. 
Consequently, these two hemispheres are in downright opposition to 
each other. The urge continually strives to realize value, or the idea, 
and man himself through his creative will is the only possibility of a 
realization, unified indeed but asymptotic. God can never be the per- 
fect unity of idea and urge, ought and being. The outcome of it all, 
as Przywara observes, is an abysmal tragedy in God, the tragedy of 
despairing impotence. Thus we find an uncritical transfer of the rela- 
tion between ought and being as presented in man, and we finally land 
in contradiction. The same fate overtakes the Ethik (1926) of 
Nicolai Hartmann. For him also the basic axiom is the original oppo- 
sition between the ontological and the axiological; value and being are 
in no way related. As an entity man is completely determined; on the 
other hand, his axiological nature spurs him to overcome on a higher 
level this very determination. He indeed bears within himself the attri- 
butes of Deity, but the “Man-God” is merely the function of a world 
which yawns asunder hopelessly. _ | 

It is at once evident that the philosophy of values moves on, irre- 
sistibly, to metaphysics. It is also intelligible that “ought and be” 
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forms the central problem of present-day speculation in Germany. 
Romano Guardini with his Gegensatzlehre and Peter Wust who, 
on the Catholic side, has. kept step with the movement throughout 
(Naivitét und Pietét, 1925), try to get rid of the naturalism hidden 
under the theories of Scheler and Hartmann. With these two writers 
Behn (Sein und Sollen) took issue and upheld, on a. sound Scholastic 
basis though not on the historical, the primacy of the Logos over the 
Ethos. At the latest meeting of the Gorres Society (Mainz, 1927) 
Rauch treated this subject and showed that all value must be ontological 
in order to be capable of realization. Grabmann pointed out that Al- 
bertus Magnus in his Swmma de bono, had provided for the good a 
basis of its own without denying its entitive foundation. Scholasticism 
surely contains enough in the way of germinal principles for the solu- 
tion of this burning question; it is only necessary that they be devel- 
oped and made fruitful. In his Deutsche Wertphilosophie der Ge- 
genwart, Messer gave a very clear exposition of the philosophy of 
values as this is formulated by Scheler, Rickert, Miinsterberg and 
Stern; but he merely grazed the center of the problem. Lenore Kiihn 
(Die Autonomie der Werte) aims simply at establishing the autono- 
mous nature of value: the basic meaning of one’s own action is revealed 
only in the requirements and demands implied in values as such. Heyde 
in Wert deals with the relational character of value and of the value- 
experience. It is noteworthy that the fundamental problem of value 
is livened up by ontology only through contact with Scholasticism and 
Catholic thought. | | 

_ Aesthetics with its beauty-value does not figure in metaphysical dis- 
‘ eussion, except in the philosophy of value and the question of fixing the 
value-scale. The attempt made by various writers on pedagogy to con- 
struct a world-theory with aesthetics as its basis, has been abandoned. On 
the other hand, the question of values plays, naturally, a special rdéle in 
the philosophy of history and civilization. The awful experience of 
the War and its destructive effects compel to reflection upon the 
meaning of history and civilization. It is here also that philosophy 
makes its strongest appeal to public attention; and for this reason, 
a brief survey. of the field is all the more difficult. Let it be said at 
once that we are still very far from a synthesis or a general sizing-up 
of the crisis in our Western civilization and history—the clash of forces, 
opinions and feelings is too violent. It was right here in Germany 
that the Western world and the oriental-Russian met in sharpest 
conflict. The crisis is intensified beyond all limit by pressure from 
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without which will not allow either economic or cultural conditions 
in Germany to settle down to the normal. Meantime, all that was 
promised us is as yet only promise; and the menacing question which 
still confronts the powers that be is whether it is possible to ligature the 
heart of Europe without crippling humanity. True, the dirge sung 
by Spengler in his Untergang des Abendlandes has become much 
fainter and the quiet tones of the German tradition in historical 
research are once more audible. Feder and Braun-Meister in their 
textbooks on historical method and Zwirner in his studies expound 3 
in the positive sense the epistemology of history while Sawicki deals 


with its philosophy. Troeltsch (Der Historismus und seine Uber- — 


windung) takes a first step béyond historical scepticism. Alois Dempf 
in Die Weltgeschichte als Tat und Gemeinschaft (1924) wrote, on 
positive lines, a comparative philosophy of civilization and recently 
has taken as the center of his studies the mediaeval period, a subject 
which Landsberg (Die Welt des Mittelalters und Wir, 1923) is opening 
up for non-Catholic students. Grabmann’s Mittelalterliches Geistes- 
leben has already been mentioned. | 
The celebration of the tenth centenary of the Rhineland and of its 
membership in the German Empire focused the attention of the public 
at large upon the most brilliant period in Germany’s cultural history, 
and deepened by contrast the drabness of present conditions. The 
aged Kurt Breysig with his three volumes Vom _ geschichtlichen 
Werden comes to the front line of actuality and subordinates per- 
sonalities to the power of ideas. Berdjajew, under the aegis of 
Keyserling, attempts a philosophy of human destiny (Der Sinn der 
Geschichte, 1925). Theodore Litt (Geschichte und Leben, 1923) 
investigates the problems and aims of cultural education and the under- 
lying principles of the philosophy of civilization (Individuum und 
Gemeinschaft, 1926)—with the result that the formative factors of 
history are brought to unity in the Person. At the same time skepti- 
cism again becomes voeal with the question: do we in our historical 
research really attain ontological truth, or, is the whole thing merely 
a construing, a weaving of myths? This point has been grasped and 


cleared up by Hermann Hefele. 


The man who most fully realized the significance of the crisis was 
George Simmel, recently deceased, whose thought found expression in 
Der Konflikt der modernen Kultur. The brainy but soulless Ra- 
thenau, in the new editions of his writings, dissects with the instinct 
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of his race the spirit of the age. The Catholic point of view is pre- 
sented in the keenly critical work of C. Christ, Bry and that resurrected 

Rembrandtdeutsche of biography, von Verkade, 0.8.B. Then, 
Gogarten, leader of the Protestant social-religious movement, takes 
severely to task in his Iilusionen, the religious and metaphysical 
overrating of civilization, equivalent, as he maintains, to a worship- 
ping that puts the soul in the place of God. The high-minded scholar, 
“missionary and physician in the depths of Africa’s forest primeval, 
labors earnestly, with his books on Verfall und. Wiederaufbau der 
- Kultur, to restore civilization in the Protestant sense of the term. 
Werner Kuntz (Vor den Toren der neuen Zeit) attempts a synthesis 
of our present civilization and a philosophy of the “ technical age”; 
- while Kawerau in his compilation Die ewige Revolution seeks to 
; make clear thé meaning of the revolution. Count Keyserling, true to 
his thoroughly monistie position, regards civilization as a form of 
evolving intelligence, and “ wisdom” as simply the activity of thought 
in process of realization. Consequently, man remains ever in bondage 
to Kultur. 

Russia sends a online in the shape of Leo Schestow’s new 
eschatology with oriental nihilism for its keynote. Tillich and his 
- group undertake in Kairos to permeate the present situation and 
trend of thought with the historical temper. In his Philosophie der 
Technik, Dessauer, Catholic scientist and philosopher, claims that 
mechanical construction is the continuation by man of the work of 
creation wherein the forces with which God designedly endowed nature 
are made to serve human purposes—a view which encounters, among 
Catholics as-well as others, deeply —— estimates of modern 
civilization. 

In sociology, the veteran Ferd. Tonnies with his Soztologische 
Studien und Kritiken and Fortschritt und soziale Entwicklung, is 
still master of the field. With an atavistie accent, he proposes as 
the vehicle of progress an atheistic ethics, and thus becomes the sociolo- 

gist of the socialistic movements which have not hatched a theory of 
their marked political success. This is quite intelligible seeing that 
the workingman’ never wholeheartedly trusts the intellectuals in the 
ranks, because he looks on them as idlers in disguise, however closely 
he may stick to their politics under the leadership, as a rule, of astute 
non-laborers. Socialism, then, even to this day, is an outcome of 
resentment due to the wretched condition of the proletariate. It lives 
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on the enthusiastic belief in the coming on earth of the messiah and 
his kingdom, the State of the future. Kautsky and Kraus in 1922 
attempted an introduction to a materialistic ethics and interpretation 
of history. Eucken draws a clever picture of Sozialismus und seiner 
Lebensgestaltung, while Vorlander traces the history of socialistic 
thinking (Von Machiavelli bis Lenin; Die Philosophie bet Engels 
und Lasalle). In striking contrast with the materialistic construction 
of socialism, Steinbiichel on the Catholic side tries to evaluate Sozialis- 
mus als sittliche Idee, which is to say, in view of the history and 
present status of socialism, he attempts the impossible. A coherent 
account of the Bolshevistic State, its legislative and economic organiza- 
tion, was given in the book, Der Bolschewismus (1923). 

It was quite in keeping with the spirit of the age that Paul Barth 
(1922) should have sought to transform history itself into a sort of 
sociology. More important, however, are the sociological problems 
themselves. Strangely enough, these have as yet received but scant 
treatment in Germany. It was only when the Revolution thrust them 
to the front of the stage that they claimed attention. There were the 
earlier publications by Simmel, Oppenheimer, Pichler, Plessner and 
Leopold von Wiese. Then came the great works of the Austrian 
writer, Othmar Spann, the fruit of profound research. Alongside of 
these authors there now appears the hazy production of the monist, 
J. Verweyen, Der soziale Mensch und seine Grundfragen. The psy- 
chology of the masses is dealt with by Th. Geiger in Die Masse und 
thre Aktion. Oskar Goldberg contributes a philosophy of politics, 
treating the dynamic structure of sociological units; Karl Lieb- 
knecht publishes Studien iiber die Bewegungsgesetze der gesellschaft- 
lichen Entwicklung. ‘To his earlier Theorie der Gesellschaft, Wieser 
now adds his comprehensive studies on Das Gesetz der Macht, 
in which he discusses the general structure of society, the work done 
by power in the past, and its ways of doing in the present. Following 
on Max Weber’s important studies on Religionssoziologie and those 
of Troeltsch on Die Soziallehren der Christlichen Gemeinschaften, 
we have Winsch on Religion und Wirtschaft and in particular the 
profound work of the Catholic sociologist, philosopher and moral 
theologian, Schilling, on Christlichen Soziallehren, which corrects and 
clarifies both Weber and Troeltsch along the whole line. Schilling 
just now is the most prominent writer in the field of Christian social 
philosophy, equipped as he is with a thorough knowledge of the Catholic 
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doctrine expounded by Augustine, Aquinas and Leo XIII, and familiar 
with actual problems (Christliche Gesellschaftlehre and Die Staats- 
lehre Leos XIII). Tischleder’s writings on St. Thomas and Leo 
- XIII are too heavily weighted with the present political problems of 
German Catholics to win general approbation. At. any rate he is in 
opposition to the appreciation of Leo XIII which was prevalent in 
Germany prior to the Revolution. In a brief essay, J. P. Steffes deals 
with the Staatsauffassung der Moderne. The great Staatslexikon 
of the Gdorres Society, recently brought out in a new edition with 
- Sacher as publisher, is designed to set in clearer light the attitude of 
German Catholics toward the modern State, to make it more pro- 
nounced and to bring it into harmony with the glorious past. 

In the domain of the philosophy of economics, Lujo Brentano is 
still active (Der wirtschaftende Mensch im der Geschichte). Apart 
from him, the school of Frederick List controls the movement (Kleinere 
Schriften published by F. Lenz). But the Lehrbuch der Nationa]- 
Gkonomie by the Jesuit Father, Hermann Pesch, in five volumes, is 
steadily winning recognition in every quarter: it provides the basis for 
recent Catholic opinion on the nature and importance of economic 
problems. We have also to mention: Philosophie der Volkswirtschafts- 
lehre by Th. Surdnyi-Unger, mainly historical, Gerber’s Geld und Staat; 
Mahrholz’s Wirtschaft und Christentum. 

The philosophy of law, especially, is in a sorry plight, owing to 
the fact that law has broken away from its base, the lex aeterna, and 
drifted with the positivistie tide. Joseph Kohler’s Lehrbwch der 
 Rechtsphilosophie veers in the direction of the older doctrine, but 
the author’s vision is dimmed by mists of prejudice. In this state 
of things the Institutiones Juris Naturalis by ‘Theodore Mayer, S. J. 
might well serve as pilot. Fateful as is the hour which now is striking 
for the reconstruction of social and political life, one can nowhere 
discern in the development of philosophy the needed foundation. The 
soul of Germany is still torn by the struggle for mastery between 
- Western schemes for social adjustment and revolutionary ideas that 
surge over from the East. Socialism with its materialistic notions 
still finds its strongest support in the ruinous polities of other coun- 
tries; and the German mind is unable to take thought of itself and 
of its antecedents so as to get back to the plain Christian road fol- 
lowed in the past and to be followed in the future. As the prophetic 
voice of one crying in the wilderness there comes Cardinal Faulhaber’s 
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book, Deutsches Nationalgefiihl und Katholisches Gewissen (1923). 
On the other hand, the German bishops had to note as dangerous ~ 
_ Ernst Michel’s book, Politik aus dem Glauben, which had its origin in 
“young Catholic” circles. 

This whole tangle of problems in our present social existence is due, 
beyond doubt, to the fact that the modern man has broken away from 
God and has made up his mind to construct both the world and his 
own being out of himself. All reflective thinking such as one finds 
in Keyserling’s Schule der Weisheit, merely skims the surface and 
remains under the spell of Kultur because it fails to reach the in- 
sight that man is beholden not to civilization but to God. As long 
as man sees in himself simply the exponent of mysterious forces 
playing somehow or other about the universe, as long as he refuses 
to ground his own limited personality in the full personality of God, 
just so long must he remain the most pitiable thing that exists. Here 
again we touch on the weakest of the weak points in all recent attempts 
to explain the modern man’s aim and his conception of the world 
and life. Steiner’s Anthroposophie seems to have died with its 
author (1925). This is quite intelligible, for his system rested on a 
foundation that lacked both critical method and. general validity: it 
is simply a strange projection of subjective experience, an importa- 
tion from India, (cf. Steiner, Mein Lebensgang, 1925). In reality, 
there is no difference between his Anthroposophie and parapsy- 
chology. The latter, one must admit, so far as the German form is 
concerned, has honestly tried to get at the facts by means of experiment 
and to investigate them by psychological methods. But in the journals 
and other publications there is little to show that the experiments 
have been carried on under conditions. sufficiently exact to eliminate 
the whims of the mediums (ef. Gruber, Die physikalischen Phenomene 
der grossen Medien). The experience in this line of the Indian 
investigators should be turned to profit. The results would go to show 
that the phenomena in question are not physical but psychic. The 
theories of the well known biologist, Hans Driesch, of K. Osterreich 
and others, lead up to a psychical monism which denies human per- 
sonality any value of its own. Between these currents and Buddhism 
there is, obviously, a close relation, and this taken together with the 
general Kultur-weariness explains the influence of East Indian thought 
in Western and in German civilization. 

The task, then, of the philosophy of religion from any and every 
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Christian viewpoint is clearly defined. It is all the more pressing 
because the religious wave has swept outward beyond the confines of 
the Christian world. This.task is the warding off of the danger which 
threatens true religion and genuine civilization. Helmut Groos (Der 
deutsche Idealismus und das Christenthum) compares the neo-Kantian 
theory of religion with evangelical Christianity. Titius (Natur und 
Gott) aims at bringing about an understanding between science and 
theology. Among Catholic writers, Hermann Muckermann is notable 
for the effort he has made in various discourses and writings (Neues 
Leben) to set thought and family life on a Christian foundation. 
To the same purpose, Helmuth Fahsel, himself a convert, devotes all 
the power of his burning eloquence (Gespriche mit einem Gottlo- . 
sen); Father Lippert, S.J. writes his exquisite letters, Von Seele zu 
Seele; Father Schlund, 0.S.F. attacks with clear vision the prob- 
lems of Religion, Kirche, Gegenwart and strikes the Religidse 
Bilanz der Gegenwart. Professor Krebs (Freiburg i. B.) gives a 
lucid exposition of Wesen und Werden des katholischen Glaubens, 
while Brunsmann, S.V.D., treats of Kirche und Gottesglaube. 
Sawicki contributes a new critical examination and formulation of 
the Gottesbeweise. Father Lennerz, S.J. (Natiirliche Gotteserkennt- 
_ mis) surveys the position of the Church during the past hundred years 
and discusses the views of Scheler, Hessen and Eschweiler. Arnold 
Rademacher in Religion und Leben offers a solution of the problem 
of civilization on the Christian side and poses the question of the ulti- 
mate religious attitude of man towards God. The most important 
publication of the year under this head is Father Przywara’s book, 
Gott, a discussion of all present-day speculation on the subject. 
Clear enough in its presentation, it is hard reading because of the 
author’s peculiar style. Przywara, moreover, is the writer who has gone 
deepest of all into the problem of Catholic and Protestant theology and 
has dealt most thoroughly with the crisis in theology from the view- 
point of the philosophy of religion. In Stimmen der Zeit (1926) 
he labels the conflicting methods of Protestant theology as faith-theol- 
ogy and God-theology. The former harks back to Schleiermacher: it is 
the theology of faith-experience as held by Herrmann, Troeltsch, Wob- 
bermin, Heim, Jelke, Schaeder. The other, which stirred up the real 
“ crisis in theology ”, is the theology of God-experiencing—and is repre- 
sented by Barth, Gogarten, Brunner, and Erik Peterson. The former 
theology descends from Luther, the latter, from Calvin. In close par- 
allel with the “ veering to the objective ” which we found in the episte- 
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mological trend, this about-face in theology, due as it is to the influence 
of the phenomenological school, turns out to be merely subjectivism in 
disguise, inherited by Protestantism from its forefathers. The great 
polemic against this subjectivism, begun by the venerable Mohler and 
continued by Newman, has now drawn Karl Adam of Tiibingen into 
the lists. To the Protestant conception, Adam opposed the “we” of 
the ecclesiastical Community, the Catholic belief in God in and through 
the Church; and emphasized the strictly supernatural character of the 
“Deus revelans” (Das Wesen des Katholizismus, 1924). Esch- 
weiler, taking his bearings from the phenomenological school, sees in 
nature pure and simple the substrate of the supernatural, a view which 
Przywara rejects because it involves the danger of making it appear 
that nature demands the supernatural. The present writer’s Studien 
zur theologischen Erkenntnislehre locates the nucleus of all religion 
and theology in the truth-problem. Then, with a comprehensive discuss- 
sion of modern theories in the psychology, philosophy and history of 
religion, they seek, under the guidance of Aquinas, to set up those er- 
teria which are contained in the object of faith itself and which lead on 
inevitably to God as the Author of religion and Church. 

To sum up: the present philosophical movement in Germany is con- 
cerned with three fundamental problems. First, what is the metaphy- 
sical locus or subject of the eternal ideas? Second, what is the meta- 
physical basis of values which, eternal in their validity, cannot be ex- 
plained as of human devising but require a Being as their source and 
repository? Third, how is the new society, human society at large, 
to be organized on a solid foundation? ‘Thus, metaphysics is once 
more in the forefront of all German philosophy. : 

 JosepH ENGERT. 

Regensburg, Germany. 
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Ethical Studies. By F. H. Brapizy. 2nd ed. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1927. Pp. 344. | 


This work first appeared in 1876, more than half a century ago, 
and was directed for the most part against the views of the English 
Utilitarian School, then at its period of greatest influence. As late 
as 1893, we are told in the preface, the author refrained from publish- 
ing a new and revised edition chiefly because of “the decay of those 
superstitions ” against which largely it had been directed. This attitude 
toward the Utilitarians doubtless grew out of his admiration for 
German transcendentalism, especially in its Hegelian form. For it 
is well known that he, together with Coleridge, Stirling, Caird and 
T. H. Green, was largely instrumental in introducing German meta- 
physical speculation into the universities of English-speaking countries. 
For one whose “ own pleasure was to be in earnest with metaphysics ”’ 
and to “ give himself up to it,” the skeptical relativism of phenomenal- 
ism must have seemed at least akin to superstition. 

With the title Ethical Studies in mind, one is somewhat surprised 
to find that the author intends neither to construct a system of moral 
philosophy nor to provide a systematic treatment of moral questions, 
nor yet to delineate even the sphere of moral philosophy. He frankly 
_ admits also that his essays may be “ dogmatic and one-sided,” and that 
they contain no new ideas, but only such as might be found “in the 
works of one or two great men.”?’ The reader will soon realize that 
these great men are none other than Kant and Hegel. Dr. Bradley’s 
work. is frankly controversial in spirit, but he finds justification for 
his “ wanting in respect towards authors of repute and merit,” in the 
fact of their refusing to take account of “ views which are now more 
than half a century old.” (His inconsistency on this point is glaringly 
_ evident, since nowhere in his pages does he take account of that 
philosophy which flourished most conspicuously and successfully be- 
tween the eleventh century and the fourteenth, especially in the depart- 
ment of ethics.) | | 

But whatever one may think on that score, the strong convictions 
entertained by the author, his fearlessness, his rare simplicity of diction 
and extraordinary vigor of style make both the merits and demerits 
of his work stand out prominently. One of these merits is the thor- 
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oughness with which it reveals both the theoretical shallowness of 
phenomenalistic ethics and the manifold perplexities to which it leads 
in the practical order. ‘“ Hedonism,” he concludes after a searching 
analysis, “is bankrupt; with weariness we have pursued it, so far as 
was necessary, through its various shapes, from the selfish doctrine 
of the individual to the self-sacrificing spirit of modern Utilitarianism. 
We have seen that in every form it gives an end which is illusory and 
impalpable. We have seen that its efforts to compromise with the 
moral consciousness are useless; that in no shape will it give us a 
creed that holds water, and that will justify to the inquiring mind 
those moral beliefs which it is not prepared for the sake of any theory 
to relinquish.” (p. 124) — 

It were surely cause for rejoicing if today hedonism, practical 
hedonism at least, were bankrupt. That these “ superstitions,’ how- 
ever, are not dead, but very much alive makes the reprinting of Dr. 
BRADLEY’s book a valuable service to contemporary moral science. 

A second but no less signal merit of the book is the conclusiveness 
with which it shows the necessity of applying metaphysical reasoning 
to the problems of ethics. This appears most clearly in the chapters | 
treating of moral responsibility, free will and necessity, the grounds 
of moral obligation, pleasure for pleasure’s sake, and ideal morality. 
Far indeed as such metaphysical theory is from that of the Schoolmen, 
it nevertheless forces upon the attention of the philosophical reader 
the fact that these problems—without whose consideration no moral 
science can be either well-founded or complete—cannot be solved 
successfully by any exclusively positivistic method. And this also is | 
a truth which too many contemporarv writers attempt to ignore. 

A third commendable quality of this work lies in the limpid clarity 
with which the Hegelian metaphysic is set forth. If ever monistic 
conceptions of reality were made to ~pproach intelligibility, surely 
it is here. Not that even here they are rendered wholly intelligible, 
but that whatever obscurities remain should rather be set down to the 
inherent contradictions of the conceptions themselves than to lack of | 
precision on the prt of the author. Dr. Brapiey posits the following 
questions (p. 69) as the main theme of the remainder of the book: 
“ (1) Are we not forced to look on the self as a whole, which is not | 
merely the sum of its parts, nor yet some other particular beside them? 
and (2) Must we not say that to realize self is always to realize a 
whole, and that the question in morals is to find the true whole, 
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realizing which will practically realize the true self?” Now were the 
reviewer, as a realistic dualist, to attempt to point out and criticize 
all the propositions laid down as principles in the discussion of these 
‘two questions a volume as large as the present one itself would be 
necessary. Monism and dualism conflict in their very presuppositions 
and hence on subsequent conclusions. I shall call attention to but one 
or two instances. | 

Take the concept of self-realization. “ Self-realization means more,” 
he writes, “ than the mere assertion of the self as a whole.... ‘ Realize 
yourself ’ does not mean merely ‘Be a whole,’ but ‘Be an infinite 
whole’.” (p. 74) Suspecting that the reader will “refuse to enter the 
region of nonsense,” the author offers the following as a proof that 
the mind is not finite: “ The mind is not finite, just because it knows 
that it is finite. ‘The knowledge of the limit surpresses the limit.’ 
It is a flagrant contradiction that the finite should know its own 
finitude. .. .” (p. 75) “The infinite,” Dr. Braptery tells us a little 
- futher on, is “ the unity of the finite and the infinite.” (p. 76) This doc- 
trine applied to the moral sphere, to the satisfaction of desire means that 
“we have myself and its opposite, and the return from the opposite, 
the finding in the other nothing but self.” (ib.) We are free, yes, 
but only because we are merely a ‘manifestation’ or a ‘ communi- 
cation’. of the all-perfect divine self-consciousness, of which our self- 
realization, perfection or moral ideal is but the progressive repro- 
duction. “I cannot make an ultimate end of anything except myself. 

The end is will for the sake of will.” (p. 143) And this will 
is no particular will, but the universal will. 

It need not be argued that all this is from the Scholastic viewpoint 
the very antithesis of sound ethical theory. We object to the idealism 
of the writer, not because he has high subjective ethical ideals, but 
because his idealism is so. extravagant as to annihilate any objective 
real ideal. The worst possible way to convince a person that he should 
become a man of good will is to assure him from the outset that his 
will is already identified with the divine will. And yet even this 
conception of moral theory is preferable to any mechanistic view, for 
though. contradicting as it does experience in its fundamental postu- 
lates, it yet retains a hold on man’s spiritual nature, freedom and 
responsibility, and on a moral order which transcends the level of 
mere physical nature. 

CHARLES MILTNER. 


Unwersity of Notre Dame. 
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Aristote. By M. D. Rovanp-Gossetin. Paris: Ernest Flammarion, 
1928. Pp. 204. 


- his book was written by a scholar who seems to have the power 
and the will to make his learning interesting. It will be appreciated 
and largely understood by those who are not scholars. Its value con- 
sists in its lucid and readable account of Aristotelian thought rather 
than for any original contribution it has made to the subject. In a 
way the book suffers from embarras de richesse. In the compass of 
two hundred, pages it treats of a range of subjects half of which 
might reasonably have been enough; but it may lay claim to account 
for many of the major features in Aristotle and to present them 
without those unnecessary encumbrances which so frequently prevent — 
students and general readers from seeing the wood for the trees. 
Although this book is evidently intended as un livre de vulgarization, 
it is not easy to excuse the author for his oversight in quoting long 
passages from Aristotle without citing the texts. (pp. 38-47) 

The second chapter contains some rather novel views on Aristotle as 
a writer. It is difficult for us to explain why Aristotle’s literary © 
reputation stood so high in antiquity, while the works which have 
come down to us are so barren of those merits which would entitle 
him to such admiration. It is to be regretted that the works written 
for general circulation, on which this reputation was based, have 
almost entirely perished. Father Ro~uanp-GosseLiIn has his doubts 
whether this reputation was deserved, and whether we should share the 
admiration of the ancients even if we did know more about his works. 
In the first place, when Cicero in his Academica, praises the works of 
Aristotle for their literary grace, the passage shows clearly that he 
is referring to a work that is strictly philosophical. Moreover, Cicero 
is loud in his praises of the Topica which is indeed well written but — 
which is anything but deserving of the praise of that great critic. 
Cicero was sincere; as a political orator this was his favorite work— 
a hand book for orators and lawyers. For this reason Cicero was 
excessively partial to its literary merits. Further than this, the author 
thinks that it is going too far to classify all the works of Aristotle 
that have come down to us as “lecture notes” and then use this as 
an excuse for his deficiencies in style. In connection with this dis- 
cussion the author might have made some mention of Aristotle’s essay 
on The Constitution of Athens which was recently recovered from 
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the sands of Egypt. This essay appears to be our one specimen of 
Aristotle’s exoteric works; according to Professor A. E. Taylor its 
style is flowing and graceful and seems to justify the high estimation 
in which Aristotle’s writings were held in antiquity. It is hard to tell 
what point the author is trying to make when he states that Cicero 
in his Academica is referring to a strictly philosophical work. (p. 33) 
The work which Cicero commends and after which he modeled some 
of his own compositions has not come down to us, so that no one can 
tell whether it is deserving of this praise or not. 

There is nothing to be said of the greater portion of the book. Its 
eleven chapters cover much the same ground as would be found in 
ordinary textbooks, anything of a controversial nature being omitted. 
It is perhaps a consequence of this that at first sight one gets the 
impression that the treatment is somewhat superficial; but as one 
_ reads on, it appears that its value consists in its being just what it 
is—an interesting, plain exposition of the main features of Aristotle’s 
philosophical, ethical and political doctrines. | 

In the last chapter, “ Aristote et Ia Pensée Chretienne,” the author 
_ attempts to answer those within the Church who are not in sympathy 
with Aristotelian philosophy. These are the advocates of a new system 
of thought which would be the distinct contribution of Christianity, 
which would definitely liberate revealed religion from Greek rationalism 
-and which would be better capable of satisfying the exigencies of 
religious thought. He insists that the starting point of all reflection 
on this subject must be the absolute originality and the supernatural 
‘transcendence of the doctrine of Christ. The revelation made by God 
and confided to His Church is in itself independent of all philosophy, 
even the truest and most profound. It is sufficiently rich of itself to 
satisfy the deepest desires of the intelligence and of the heart. How- 
ever, long experience of the conditions imposed by God on Christian 
truth, shows that one of the functions of Divine revelation has been 
to conquer and to order under its law the whole of human activity, 
without annihilating it or diminishing it, giving it assurance on the 
contrary of normal development. Why then should the scientific 
activities of man alone not be beneficiaries of this kindly Wisdom? 
Might it be because of the dangers to the faith encountered in the 
study of philosophy? Ought we as Christians to guard our souls 
against the tyranny of vain curiosity which is capable of turning us 
away from the knowledge of things Divine? These fears might be 
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real and legitimate for the individual but not for the Church as a 
whole. The history of the Church has long ago settled this question, 
for in a very special sense it has been the work of God. But the 
author does not mean to insinuate that Aristotelian philosophy, even — 
transformed by St. Thomas, represents for ever the highest attain- 
ment of the human mind to which faith has given its support. Chris- 
tianity may some day expound a system of philosophy of its own. 
‘However, the facts of the case are these; the Church officially recom- 
mends a system of thought whose first formation and general method 
go back to pagan antiquity. This philosophy has entered into the 
service of theology of which it now in some way forms a part. Who 
ought to be better acquainted with the needs of religion than the 
Church itself? 
J. Bart. 
Assumption College, 
Unwersity of Western Ontario. 


The Agony of Christianity. By Micue DE UnamMuNno. New York: 
Payson and Clarke, Ltd., 1928. Pp. 183. | 


This book claims to be an analytical outline of the struggle of pure 
Christianity—whatever that may be, since in practice each philosopher’s 
conception pretends to be the only pure Christianity—against the intel- 
lectual, moral, and political forces which, through the centuries, have 
attempted to destroy it. In reality the work is an impassioned diatribe 
against the present dictatorship in Spain which has banished from > 
that country the author, MiguEL p—E UNamuno. The concluding chapter 
gives the key to the whole work and, if read first, makes clear the 
purposes, prejudices, and strange judgments of the writer as he unfolds 
them in the course of his work. The ‘agony’ of Christianity is the 
- eontinual and continued struggle of religion with the powers of this 
world. Christianity reproduces in its life the sufferings of the Passion; 
it is dying daily the death of its Divine Founder. And the executors 
are the forces of what are known as organized Christianity, beginning 
with St. Paul and ending with General Primo Rivera. 

No effort is made to present Christianity as an historical religion. — 
Neither is the treatment of the problem of its life and struggles 
systematic. It is exclusively apocalytic and dithyrambic, a veritable 
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deluge of words pouring one after one in inextricable confusion. 
- Words for UNAMUNO seem to possess an esoteric meaning and pro- 
found value. He is constantly quoting the Latin or Greek original. 
In etymology he finds the source of great metaphysical principles. 
- Professor pE- UNaMUNO is known as a classical scholar. Then the 
translator must be held responsible for the following: “In necessariis 
unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omnia caritas!” (p. 146) 

Pascal and Pére Hyacinthe are brought forward as two concrete 
examples of the ‘agony’ of Christianity. But it must be noted that 
UNAMUNO’s interpretation of Pascal is like his interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, a purely personal one, quite unsupported by the documents, 
and as a matter of fact, contradicted by them. Why he gives so 
much space to Pére Hyacinthe, whom he says “is perhaps forgotten 
these days” (p. 149), is difficult to understand except it be for the 
fact that he sees the sex struggle emphasized everywhere, and nowhere 
more prominently than in the ‘ agonies’ of Christianity. 

_ There is no doubt that an agony terrible beyond description is taking 
place in the soul of Unamuno. It is this agony which he is describing. 
Of course, it is too much to ask a man involved in such tasks to be 
logical, much less to be rational. Why he should imagine that Chris- 
tianity is also going through the same experiences can be explained 
on the assumption that UNAMUNO is convinced that his own soul is 
the battleground of modern Christianity. It is only necessary to state 
such an unjustifiable assumption in order to appreciate its absurdity. 


JAMES H. RYAN. 


‘The Unique Status of Man. By H. Wipon Carr. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 216. 


The book is made up of six lectures delivered on the New Era 
Foundation in the School of Religion at the University of Southern 
California, in 1927, under the general title of “ The Free-Will Problem 
in the Light of Modern Scientific Developments.” The lecturer was 
instructed to choose a subject “ related to the development of Christian 
Truth.” The free will problem was chosen both because in the opinion 
of the lecturer “it is essentially the problem of Christianity,” and 
because it is free will which gives to man his unique status among 
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As a discussion of the problem of free will the volume is disappoint- 


ing. The author’s views on Christianity are even less satisfactory. 
Professor Carr refuses to see in Christianity either a new religion or 
a new revelation. Christianity, he thinks, sprang from “the restless 
rationalizing spirit of man” striving to free himself from “the bond- 
age of an authoritative national institution.” The Christian Gospels 


are merely the result of a ‘ rationalizing,’ a ‘ spiritualizing,’ a ‘ moderni-. 


zing’ of the religious beliefs of the time of the Apostles. And the 
greatest modernist of them all was Paul of Tarsus, whose distinct 
achievement was “the triumphant affirmation of spiritual freedom.” 
The essence of this freedom is seen in Paul’s “ constant exhortation .. . 
to east off the bondage of the law.” St. Paul is made to sponsor 
the conception of free will as the rejection of all authority in the 
field of. religion, to teach the Protestant principle of justification by 
faith alone, to identify Revelation with history, and to have envisaged 
the Church as a purely spiritual community. And this conception, 
he thinks, is historically the origin of the free will problem. _ 

_ Later on, according to Dr. Carr, these ideas were reasserted by St. 
' Augustine “in his personal religion” (whatever that may mean), by 
Luther and by the Jansenists. Though we cannot here enter into a 
discussion of the Jansenistic controversy with the Jesuits nor into 
the theology of sufficient or efficacious Grace, it will be plain to the 


well-informed reader that Dr. Carr has failed to grasp the essential — 


points of the controversy, and that he has misrepresented the Jesuit 
side of it. (cf. p. 30) 

We fail to see the dilemma which he conjures up, that if it is not 
possible for the individual to believe in Christ without His Grace, 
then we must either say that God’s commandments are impossible of 
observance, or that we have no freedom of the will. For on the one 
hand, God’s Justice requires that He give us the Grace that is neces- 
sary for the act of faith, and on the other, the command to believe 
in no way militates against the fact of the freedom of the will but 
merely restricts in particular instances the exercise thereof. The act 
of faith is essentially a free act, even though it is impossible without 
the aid of Grace. One is moreover conscious of his power to accept 
and co-operate with God’s Grace, or resist, and reject it. 

The problem of how to harmonize man’s freedom of will with the 
universal causality of God may be ealled a problem of free will, an 
aspect of the problem, but it is not what is generally understood to 
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be the problem of free will, which is simply to determine whether man 
is or is not endowed with the power of self-determination in any of 
his acts, whether in the natural or the supernatural order. In his 
consideration of the problem from the theological viewpoint Dr. Carr 
_ has so stressed this one aspect as to make it appear ‘that free will is 

essentially antithetical to submission to authority in the act of faith. 
In our view, he has therefore quite misrepresented the whole problem. 
All of this in the first chapter, which closes with a wholly irrelevant 
sneer at “ patristic and scholastic formalism.” 

When our author gets out of the theological timber, whl to say 
the least, is for him a veritable selva oscura, though he gives us pages 
of excellent analysis of the basic principles of some of the modern 
philosophers, those pages are marred by many arbitrary and inaccu- 
rate declarations. I select only a few: “ The change which the renais- 
sance had inaugurated ... was not a change from faith to incredulity, 
not religious scepticism in any form.” (p. 50) “ Mankind has always 
been impatient alike of theology and metaphysics.” (p. 78) “The 
doctrine of everlasting punishment, and the belief in the personality 

of Satan as the omnipresent tempter ... have not yielded to attack, 
they have been dropped for lack of defenders.” (p. 142) This last 
remark Dr. Carr claims to be true especially of our own times. Here 
_ one begins to wonder. whether he has ever heard of the Catholic Church 
and her doctrines. But such wonder is short lived when one recalls 
that he has already jumped over, with only one or two backward 
glances, the whole history of Christian thought from St. Paul to 
Martin Luther. Why this was done one hesitates to say. It may be 
because, as he tells us in the preface, he is not officially or unofficially 
connected with any Christian denomination. But more likely it is the 
result of that attitude of mind which keeps one from seeing what is 
plain because wholly intent on seeing what it pleases, or that un- 
pleasant emotional state, the language of which is silence. At any 
rate, I cannot see in Dr. Carr’s work any real contribution to phil- 
osophy, and certainly none to the subject of Christianity, except 
perhaps materials for the revival of controversies — covered with 
the dust of centuries. : 

MILTNER. 
University of Notre Dame. 
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Le Transformisme. By MM. Lucien Cutnot, Rotuanp 
GacneBIn, W. R. THompson, Louis Les Cahiers de 
Philosophie de la Nature. Paris: J. Vrin, 1927. Pp. 218. 


In this symposium, five scientists of France subject the theory of 
evolution or transformism to an analysis, each in the light of his 
own specialty. As the authors approach the problem from entirely 


‘different angles, and further have not, in the main, succeeded in har- 


monizing their conclusions, it will be necessary to give a brief objective 
account of each author’s opinions and conclusions. 

In the first article, Professor GAGNEBIN examines the evidence from 
paleontology. Considering all the circumstances that must combine 
in order that a plant or animal be preserved, he regards the fossil 
records of the past as significant. Admitting the many gaps in these 


records, he surveys the material.at hand and finds that it is sufficient 


to enable one to come to certain general conclusions. It can definitely 
be stated that certain phases have been passed through, and in some 
| cases, even the proximate cause of the change can be assigned. 

That a fauna and flora different from ours existed on the earth’s 
surface in past ages, and that this succession testifies to a progressive 
development, even irreconcilable opponents of evolution as Cuvier and 
Agassiz admitted. To explain this succession of forms, GAGNEBIN 
says there are only two possible hypotheses—and one of these is absurd. 
He takes the classical examples in which every complete series of 
fossils exist, e. g., the Paludina or fresh-water snail of the pliocene 
period, where nine ornate species in the upper strata can be traced 
back by intermediate forms to one smooth form in the lowest stratum. 
Hither each of these forms was specially created ex nihilo or the more 
recent forms descended from the older. The author proceeds to show 
from other data that the first hypothesis is absurd; the second follows 

as scientifically certain. 
While admitting that generally the fossil series are not so complete 


as in the several examples taken, or that even only one or two inter- 


mediate forms are known, the author argues similarly for the larger 
groups, such as reptiles, birds and mammals. What evidence exists 
points to genetic relationship. 
Quite different are the conclusions reached by Professor VIALLETON. 
His paper on Evolution and Morphology is based largely on his work 


entitled Membres et ceintwres des Vertébrés Tétrapodes (1924). He 
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finds that in the field of vertebrate morphology the facts have been 
misrepresented or, at least, in many cases strained interpretations 
have been given to fit a priori conceptions of the evolutionary theory. 
He selects numerous examples of this under the headings of anatomical 
characters, transitions, homologies and correlations. 

Considerable space is given to a critique of the law of Biogenesis, 
which the author rejects. It may be mentioned here that objections 
to this law have been raised for several decades and even the memorial 
volume to Darwin, published in 1909, contains a vigorous criticism of it. 
In fact, in the form enunciated by Haeckel, it is pretty well abandoned 
in modern biology... The embryo of a higher form does, however, 
reveal structures which indicate relationship with lower forms. It 
would be more satisfying, hears if VIALLETON devoted more space 
to this problem. 

The author believes that a common plan of organization is revealed 
in the development from a small number of anlages, to the diverse 
types. For the larger groups or phyla at least, he practically returns 
to the position held by Cuvier. If diversification of species takes 
place within the type, it is due to forces which are directed and 
regulated, a view which closely approaches the idea of creation. 

W. R. THompson, Director of the European Parasite Laboratory, 
discusses Evolution and Parasitism. Admitting the fact of trans- 
formations of species as defined by systematists, he notes that such a 
transformation has never been observed among parasitic forms. Many 
of the conclusions of evolutionists are based not on facts, but on a theory 
which the facts are supposed to illustrate. THompson further criticizes 
evolutionists for rejecting teleology, yet using teleological arguments 
in support of evolution from the phenomena of parasitism. Rejecting 
the theory of evolution as a general philosophy of nature, THOMPSON 
believes that evolution in so far as it is supported by facts, or as 
even an intelligible hypothesis, may without difficulty be included in 
the framework of traditional philosophy. | 

Professor CufNor examines the alleged proofs of the inheritance of 
acquired characters and finds that there is no experimental evidence 
to support the Lamarckian theory. In this he is in agreement with 
most Kuropean, and practically all American biologists. Recognizing 
that species are prepared in advance with adjustments to external 
conditions, i. e., preadapted, the origin of these must be sought in the 
germ plasm, caused by some unknown forces. Professor CuéNnor treats 
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the matter fully in his book L’Adaptation (1925). According to 
Cutnor, mutations of every kind occur, injurious, indifferent, and 
-favorable; it is a matter of chance. The injurious soon disappear; 
the indifferent may struggle on for a time; the favorable become 
established. What survives is necessarily adapted to the environment. 
When the environment changes, a new form arises better armed for 
the new conditions, and effaces the old from the book of life. 
Professor DauBrez discusses Evolution and Philosophy. The problem 
he states, centers about finality, which the evolution of the nineteenth 
century endeavored to eliminate. The author warns against the misuse 


of the term which he defines as “ préordination de la puissance a Vacte.” 


In the true sense of the term, finality remains and is a necessary con- 
cept if the facts of nature are to be properly interpreted. Evolution, 
whether Darwinian or Lamarckian, involves several antinomies the chief 
of which is that of mechanism and history. The first is a philosophy 
of necessity; the second of contingency. Between these two contra- 
dictory philosophies, evolution wavers and biological writings are often 
a confusion of both. Teleology or finality alone enables us to escape 
this antinomy. The efficient cause is preordained to certain effects, 
i. e., reveals finality, but the interference of causes can at times nullify 
the effects. In this way the claims of both necessity and contingency 
are safeguarded. This general antinomy of mechanism-history is at 
the root of several particular antinomies which the author discusses 
In short, all the authors accept the idea of descent, either with 
restrictions (VIALLETON, THOMPSON) or without restrictions (CUséNOT, 
GaGNEBIN). The process is so limited in VIALLETON’s view, however, 
that the term evolution is hardly applicable. All reject the hypothesis 
of evolution in the mechanistic sense, namely that transformations are 
exclusively the result of non-directed mechanical forces (Darwinism 
and Lamarckism). The theory becomes rational only when, to the 
current mechanistic explanation, there is added a teleological inter-— 
pretation (DALBIEz). 
CORNELIUS J. CONNOLLY. 
The Catholic University of America. , 
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Times New and Old. By Evanper Braptey McGivary. The Annual 
- Howison Lecture. University of California Press, 1927. Pp. 229- 
| 
In this brief but highly suggestive pamphlet Professor McGrivary 

takes up the gauntlet that: relativists have thrown down regarding 

Newtonian time, his primary object being to establish the concept 

of that time as a perfectly definite and logically consistent one. When 

the relativist characterizes the Newtonian “dt” as a “ hazy conception 
to which no definite meaning can be attached,” he replies from the 
standpoint of a logician and mathematician and only after establishing 
his claim as to the definite and consistent character of Newtonian 
time, does he turn to consider its bearing on physics. While frankly 
acknowledging the inadequacy of pre-relativistic definitions—including 

Newton’s own—and quite rejecting the latter’s metaphysical concept 

of “absolute, true, and mathematical time,” independent of events, 

he seeks to frame such a definition as shall justify itself by its self- 
consistency and accordance with facts. This he does in a twofold way: 
first by calling attention to the accuracy of Newtonian mechanics— 

“a magnificent structure built upon Newtonian time concept,’ show- 

ing precision of thought despite inadequacy of definition; secondly, 

by an ingenious use of Einstein’s own transformation formulae, he 
retransforms Relativistic time again into Newtonian, and so demon- 

_ strates that there exists between the two a constant relation, by means 

of which one can always be expressed in terms of the other. Not 

‘only so, but from the coincidence in form between his resulting equa- 

tion and the classic Galilean transformation, | 


in which 8 represents the Hinsteinian term introducing the velocity of 
light, he draws several interesting corollaries, and argues that Ein- 
steinian clocks when reset by this equation, may be made to keep 
_ perfectly good, Newtonian time. He illustrates this contention by 
an amusing parable in which it came to pass that “two parallel rods 
went forth to move.” For Professor McGivary writes, not only 
with a clarity especially desirable in. an oral lecture, but with an 
occasional touch of playfulness by which, in these perplexing Ein- 
steinian days, some of our most distinguished mathematicians have 
shown themselves not unwilling to soften the asperities of their theme. 
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the matter fully in his book L’Adaptation (1925). According to 
Cufnot, mutations of every kind occur, injurious, indifferent, and 
favorable; it is a matter of chance. The injurious soon disappear; 
the indifferent may struggle on for a time; the favorable become 
established. What survives is necessarily adapted to the environment. 
When the environment changes, a new form arises better armed for 
the new conditions, and effaces the old from the book of life. 

Professor DALBIEZ discusses Evolution and Philosophy. The problem 
he states, centers about finality, which the evolution of the nineteenth 
century endeavored to eliminate. The author warns against the misuse 
of the term which he defines as “ préordination de la puissance a Vacte.” © 
In the true sense of the term, finality remains and is a necessary con- 
cept if the facts of nature are to be properly interpreted. Evolution, 
whether Darwinian or Lamarckian, involves several antinomies the chief 
of which is that of mechanism and history. The first is a philosophy 
of necessity; the second of contingency. Between these two contra- 
dictory philosophies, evolution wavers and biological writings are often 
a confusion of both. Teleology or finality alone enables us to escape 
this antinomy. The efficient cause is preordained to certain effects, 
1. e., reveals finality, but the interference of causes can at times nullify 
the effects. In this way the claims of both necessity and contingency 
are safeguarded. This general antinomy of mechanism-history is at 
the root of several particular antinomies which the author discusses 
briefly. 

In short, all the authors accept the idea of descent, either with 
restrictions (VIALLETON, THOMPSON) or without restrictions (CUENOT, 
GAGNEBIN). The process is so limited in VIALLETON’s view, however, 
that the term evolution is hardly applicable. All reject the hypothesis 
of evolution in the mechanistic sense, namely that transformations are 
exclusively the result of non-directed mechanical forces (Darwinism 
and Lamarckism). The theory becomes rational only when, to the 
current mechanistic explanation, there is added a teleological inter- 
pretation (DALBIEZ). 
CorneELius J. ConNOLLY. 
The Catholic University of America. 3 
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In this brief but highly suggestive pamphlet Professor McGinvary 
takes up the gauntlet that relativists have thrown down regarding 
Newtonian time, his primary object being to establish the concept 
of that time as a perfectly definite and logically consistent one. When 
the relativist characterizes the Newtonian “dt” as a “ hazy conception 
to which no definite meaning can be attached,” he replies from the 
standpoint of a logician and mathematician and only after establishing 
his claim. as to the definite and consistent character of Newtonian 
time, does he turn to consider its bearing on physics. While frankly 
acknowledging the inadequacy of pre-relativistic definitions—including 
Newton’s own—and quite rejecting the latter’s metaphysical concept 
of “absolute, true, and mathematical time,” independent of events, 
he seeks to frame such a definition as shall justify itself by its self- 
consistency and accordance with facts. This he does in a twofold way: 


‘first by calling attention to the accuracy of Newtonian mechanics— 


“a magnificent structure built upon Newtonian time concept,” show- 


- ing precision of thought despite inadequacy of definition; secondly, 


by an ingenious use of Einstein’s own transformation formulae, he 


_ retransforms Relativistic time again into Newtonian, and so demon- 


strates that there exists between the two a constant relation, by means 
of which one can always be expressed in terms of the other. Not 
only so, but from the coincidence in form between his resulting equa- 
tion and the classic Galilean transformation, 
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In which B represents the Einsteinian term introducing the velocity of 
light, he draws several interesting corollaries, and argues that Ein- 


steinian clocks when reset by this equation, may be made to keep 
perfectly good, Newtonian time. He illustrates this contention by 
an amusing parable in which it came to pass that “two parallel rods 
went forth to move.” For Professor McGinvary writes, not only 
with a clarity especially desirable in an oral lecture, but with an 


‘occasional touch of playfulness by which, in these perplexing Ein- 
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This parable, however, must be read in full to be grasped, as must 
also the final important section in which the writer discusses Einstein’s 
conception of the velocity of light. That a more satisfactory definition 
of time was not long since forthcoming, he attributes to the fact that 
it is only recently sufficient attention has been paid to the underlyin: 
postulates necessary for such a definition, i. e., “ the indissoluble unity 
of time and space in the world of physics.” For this an Einstein was 
needed! Motion can be measured only in terms of time; yet this 
same time is itself but a record of motion, as is witnessed by our 
use of the terms, hours, days, months, years, which are simply records 
of earthly or lunar motion. | 
E. Von Rycken WItson. 


Staten Island, New York. 


Gegenstandslogik und Denklogik. By Martin HonecKker. 2nd. ed. 
Berlin und Bonn: F. Duemmler, 1928. Pp. 128. 


In this brief but thorough study Dr. HonecKER uncovers what he 
believes to be the stumbling block in the way of Logic. That logic 
needs. thorough revision is indicated by the many contemporary 
attempts to clarify the object and the methods of logic. Some few 
believe logic has found its final form of perfection, and that a change 
would mean a step backward. Our traditional manuals of logic, which 
more than those on psychology and even on metaphysics have been 
faithfully copied for generations, show no variation affecting the | 
matter even in accidental detail. Can it indeed advance? Kant’s 
heroic efforts to advance it ended in failure. 

HONECKER does not wish to substitute a new logic for the old. Far 
from relinquishing the fundamental theses of traditional logic, but 
equally far removed from the smug belief that all is well with it, he 
attempts to analyze the problem of logic, and finds that there are two 
distinct disciplines intermingled in what we call logic. He proposes 
to separate Gegenstandslogik from Denklogik. Inspired by Husserl, 
and particularly by Meinong, he breaks through the limits of sub- | 
jectivity that hold the phenomenalist captive, which even Driesch could 
not break through in his Wirklichkeitslehre. THoNecKER does not 
deduce reality from any subjective state of consciousness, but reaches 
it directly—the only way open to man (including philosophers) in 
which objective reality can be reached. HoNnEcKER points out that 
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the old logie interwove the subjective with the objective which led 
psychologism to reduce objective reality to subjective concepts. But 
psychologism is unsatisfactory. The remedy is seen to lie in a clear 
separation of Gegenstandslogik from Denklogik. Both ‘ pure logic’ 
and psychologism are correct to a certain degree. Complete victory 
of either is impossible. Truth as often lies somewhere between both. 
HoneECKER’S study is naturally analytical. Thought—Denken: ein 
Erlebnis auf Gegenstaende gerichtet um zu erkennen—is directed to- 
ward objects for the purposes of cognition. Cognition is the taking 
up of objects as they exist. In this HONECKER proceeds from common 
sense experience—the only possible procedure. Kantian deduction, 
and in fact all philosophies that declare knowledge to be a subjective 
construction, unwittingly draw the materials for. their constructions 
from plain common sense experience, to deny upon reflection the possi- 
bility of experience. The behaviorist employs introspection and 
thought to show that there is no thought, only physiological reactions. 
This doctrine is, of course, itself a thought but, as HonecKEeR would 


say, an incorrect thought, but not knowledge. 


If, argues HoNECKER, the given conception of cognition is correct, 
then there can be only true knowledge. Aught else is not knowledge. 


_ Knowledge, to be sure, is a form of thinking, but in it is verified the 


adaequatio inter rem et intellectwum—the much maligned and misunder- 
stood ‘copy idea’ of truth. There is identity of a formal not of a 
material element between the thing and the concept. The thinking 
must conform to reality, and truth is an attribute of thought. James 
felt this to be correct, but because of his conereteness in thought and 
procedure he reached only ‘ consistency of thought,’ ‘ working,’ ‘ squar- 
ing with reality’, ete. Truth then is an attribute of thought and not 
an absolute. Reality is absolute and remains unaffected by our thoughts 
about it. The veritas objectiva of our manuals stands for reality. 
HONECKER does not intend to deal with apeeeey and so he dis- 
misses this question. 

Psychologism has its roots in the miseesiiniian regarding the thought 
process itself, in that it holds it to be the object of logic. The author 
reminds the psychologists that thought is always of something. Formal 
logic deals with essences ‘and relations that things have in common. 
Follows naturally inference and deduction as formal thinking, in fact 
thought that is not immediately and directly concerned with things in 
their concrete reality. All objects have, e. g., this in common that they 
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are objects—their qualitative differences do not enter here, and ‘ being- 
object’ is a formal element. Furthermore this ‘ being-object’ is a 
condition of cognition, because all cognition is of objects, and in any — 
cognition the ‘being-object’ must} be found. ‘ Material thought’ 
(thought directed to concrete reality) must take in the object qualities 
and these qualities are the essential means of cognition for formal 
thought. From this it follows that pure logic, which deals with formal 
thought, must take up the problem of the ‘ object’ (Gegenstandslehre). 

As a matter of fact logic has always dealt with the problem of - 
_ Gegenstandslehre, but not in a manner to separate it from Denklehre 
_ which is necessarily orientated in a psychological direction. Husserl 
demands that logic deal only with Gegenstandslehre as against the 
psychologists. The true course lies midway between these two. _ There 
is Denklogik and Gegenstandslogik. HONECKER tries to convince both 
Husserl and the psychologists of this, and the adherents of the tradi- 
tional logic he invites to draw a clear division between these two 
disciplines. This he does in a chapter on The Laws of Thought—The 
Concept—Judgment and Inference—Methodology. 

This little book, we think, is well worth studying. In its way it 
is as stimulating as Noel’s Notes d’Epistémologie thomiste. What we 
need above all, if the Neo-Scholastie movement is to succeed, is stimu- 
lation to critically constructive thinking. Amateurs who in their 
moments of leisure turn philosophers and copy textbooks cannot 
advance the cause of Neo-Scholasticism. ‘This work must be done by 
students like HONECKER. 

A. W. CENTNER. 
The Josephinum, | 
Columbus, Ohio. 


La doctrine dw miracle chez Saint Thomas et son accord avec les 
principes de la recherche scientifique. By A. Van Hove. (Uni- 
versitas Catholica Lovaniensis, Dissertatio ad gradum magistri in 
Facultate theologica consequendum conscripta). Paris: J. 
Gabalda, 1927. Pp. xxxv + 390. 


Dr. Van Hove’s scholarly work not only reflects the traditional high 
standards of the theological school of Louvain, but also illustrates in 
an admirable manner the Neo-Scholastic principles of the Institut . 
Supérieur de Philosophie. Scholars may question some of the author’s . 
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interpretations and take exception to some of his conclusions, but 
they cannot refrain from paying tribute to his thorough, — 
and scientific method. 

The author aims, in the first place, at a complete exposition of the 
doctrine of the “ historical’? St. Thomas concerning miracles. Unlike 
some modern theologians, he refuses to repeat general phrases of 
theological manuals and textbooks and bolster them with some isolated 
text or obite.: dictum from the Angelic Doctor. He well knows that 
such procedure is dangerous; dangerous, because one is thus apt to miss 
the palpitating substance of St. Thomas’ teaching, dangerous too, 
because of the possibility of misrepresenting St. Thomas’ teaching by 
building a whole theory on a few passages torn out of their natural 
context. The author divests himself of all tendency and preoccupation 
to defend St. Thomas or the Thomists or those who pretend to walk in 
the master’s footsteps. With the exception, perhaps, of his discussion 
on the causality of the sacraments, he has resisted all temptations to 
accommodate St. Thomas to any preconceived notion or favorite theory. 
In fact, the author strives as far as it is prudent to abstract from 
the mass of tradititonal commentaries which have gradually arisen 
around St. Thomas since the thirteenth century and which are often 
less enlightening than the original. In this way the author is better 
able to judge to what extent tradition remained faithful to the 
Doctor Communis and in what measure it can arrogate to itself the 
epithet of Thomistic. Having freed himself from everything that 
might obscure his vision or obstruct the path toward the truth, the 
author proceeds to give an adequate synthesis of St. Thomas’ doctrine. 
The teaching of the Angelic Doctor concerning the notion, nature, 
possibility, conceivability, and discernment of a miracle, his teaching 
concerning natural laws and determinism in the material order—these - 


_ and many other Thomistic tenets the author discusses with an ease and 


discriminating judgment which come only with many years of post- 
graduate work. When the importance of the question demands it, 
the evolution of St. Thomas’ thought and the further precision of his 
terminology are carefully indicated. | 

To arrive at a correct understanding of a system one must not disre- 
gard the intrinsic linkage and organic continuity in the evolution of 
human thought. Dr. Van Hove does not content himself with studying 
the Thomistic doctrine in itself. To grasp the profound and precise 
meaning of St. Thomas’ teaching, to understand his choice of questions, 
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- the author investigates what St. Thomas owes to tradition, what 
to the speculative thought of his epoch, what to his own penetrating 
acumen. In determining the historical influences on the formation of 
St. Thomas’ thought, the author takes as his terminus a quo that patris- 
tic authority par excellence, St. Augustine. In determining what was 
extrinsic and what was the fruit of personal elaboration, the author 
at the same time brings out the incontestable superiority of the 
Angelic Doctor’s doctrine; in St. Thomas’ writings the traditional 
notion of miracle acquires a new and remarkable precision and 
clearness. 

St. Thomas, as the author himself tells us, “ droit étre un phare et 
mon une borne.” Side by side with their respect for the fundamental 
doctrines cf tradition, the Neo-Scholastics always inscribe on their pro- 
gram the principle of adaptation to contemporary intellectual needs 
and conditions. To remain faithful to the teaching of the Doctor 
Communis and at the same time satisfy the twentieth century mind, 
the Neo-Scholastic reflects upon and rethinks Thomism, examines it 
critically, and confronts it with the principles, logic and mentality of 
modern science. Positive science unceasingly proclaims that a miracle 
is impossible, inconceivable, or at least indiscernible. In proportion 
as nature yields up more of its secrets and hidden treasures, science 
becomes more absolute in its claims and more intransigent in its 
affirmations. Dr. Van Hove, therefore, proceeds to examine the preten- 
sions of modern science and dissipate its accumulated objections. The 
scientific naturalism of the nineteenth century, the different forms 
of modern determinism, the recent views on the logic of science, all these 
are examined in the light of St. Thomas’ teaching. The author’s 
distinction, based on certain passages in St. Thomas, between objective 
laws of nature and scientific formulas, enables him to assign the 
proper role to science in determining the possibility of a miracle. The 
author concludes that the modern scientific spirit has not only left 
Thomism intact and invulnerable, but that science, in addition, brings 
out its profundity, and comuamece us to maintain Thomism in its 
integrity. 

Dr. Van Hove’s inventory of modern authors though extensive is 
not complete. At first sight one experiences no small surprise that 
the author, apart from a passing reference on page 174, makes no 
allusion to him who in recent times so powerfully dominates both 
philosophy and science, Henri Bergson. This is all the more remark- 
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able since the author devotes considerable attention to some of Bergson’s 
enthusiastic disciples, especially Le Roy. If determinism proclaims the 
miracle impossible, the philosophy of change makes it so easy as to make 
it natural. ‘The -book is singularly lacking in references to Eng- 
lish writers; even such a work as Newman’s Essay on Miracles is 
unknown to the author or passed over in silence. Written in Flemish 
French the work abounds in awkward expressions and lacks that 
smoothness and fluency so characteristic of French works. But from 
our viewpoint, these shortcomings are more than compensated by the 


numerous good qualities of the book. 
RupoueH G. BANDAS. 


The St. Paul Seminary, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Prepositini Cancellarii Parisiensis (1206-1210) Opera Omnia. I: La 
Vie et Les Oeuvres Prévostin. By GEORGES LACOMBE. Kain: 
Bibliothéque Thomiste, XI, 1927. Pp. x +221. 


One of the obscure periods in the history of the University of Paris 
is the later years of the twelfth and the earlier part of the thirteenth 
centuries. If the name ‘university’ then emerges, its organization is 
still. ill-defined, and while the place of Paris as an intellectual center 
is now assured, the teaching and writing of its masters are still little 
known. Accordingly, the historical student notes with much satis- 
faction that the Bibliotheque Thomiste, which has already published 
Father Théry’s important study of David of Dinant, has now announced 
a long series devoted to such masters as Prévostin, Philip the Chan- 
cellor, Robert de Courgon, and Stephen Langton. In this group Pré- 
vostin alone is to have five volumes, chiefly edited by Father Lacomss, 
of which the first, now before us, is taken up with the necessary bio- 
graphical and bibliographical introduction. 

Of the external facts of Prévostin’s life we know but little. A 
native of Cremona, or possibly Bergamo, master at Paris, scholasticus 
at Mainz, he rose to be Chancellor of Paris for three or four years 
at the end of his career. His chancellorship was apparently unevent- 
ful; it was an accident that the first mention of a university in 
conjunction with the schools of Paris falls within his term of office. 
Renowned as a preacher and theologian, Prévostin left behind him 
not only sermons but a series of theological Questions; a Summa de 
penitentia iniungenda; a Tractus de officiis which was taken over 
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almost bodily into the better known work of Guillaume Durand; a 
Summa super Psalterium which has interesting affinities with similar 
works of Pierre le Chantre and Pierre de Poitiers; a Summa contra 
hereticos which yields valuable information respecting the Passagians; 
and a Summa theologica of which thirty-six MSS are extant. The 
interest of these is mainly doctrinal, for Prévostin belongs to the 
twelfth century rather than to the thirteenth, so that his sermons 
contain few allusions to contemporary life such as abound in the 
sermons of his successors at Paris. ‘These sermons the reviewer has 
read himself, but for the present he must take the contents of the 
other writings on the basis of Father Lacomse’s analyses. For all 
of these works Father LAcoMBE collects and describes the manuscripts 
throughout the various European libraries, discusses dates and inter- 
relations, and treats many problems of literary history. His task 
has been performed with industry, skill, and sound method, and if he is 
occasionally rather too positive in his conclusions, he generally succeeds 
in, justifying his opinions. On the whole, an excellent piece of work, 
fittingly dedicated to Archbishop Hanna, with acknowledgements to 
the author’s superiors and associates at the Ecole des Chartes. | 
One small matter must not go unchallenged. Father Lacomse has 
the honor of holding the diploma of the Ecole des Chartes, “ayant 
été le premier de ma nationalité 4 passer par cette illustre maison,” 
to which he hopes many of his compatriots will resort. If Father 
LACOMBE means simply that he is the first American to hold this 
diploma, he ought to be more explicit, for the scores of American 
students who have profited by the instruction of the Ecole des Chartes 
during a period of many years would refuse to be dismissed so lightly. 
They make a long list to which many of us are proud to belong. 


Harvard University. | CuarLes H. HaAsKInNs. 


Mind and Body. By Hans Drisescu. Authorized translation by 
_ THEODORE BESTERMAN. New York: Lincoln —— (The Dial 
Press), 1927. Pp. 191. 


The well-known attitude of Professor Drimscu toward merely me-— 
chanical philosophies of nature prepares one to expect to find in him a 
declared opponent of all attempts to explain mind in terms of mechani- 
cal equivalents. Such, indeed, he is in the present work, which deals 
with the subject of psychophysical (or, as he prefers to call it, 
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psychomechanical) parallelism as an attempt to account for the rela- 
tions of mind and body. The book is made up of two parts: the 
first, a critique of psychophysical parallelism, and the second, an 
exposition of a parallelism which will fit in with a non-mechanical 
explanation of mind and body in their relations. 

The problem of parallelism as DriescH conceives it is: “ What do 
we perceive to be the essential ‘structure’ of the Experienced qua 
Experienced, and does that which we perceive, when it is compared 
with the ‘structure’ of the Mechanical, permit the adoption of the 
theory of psychophysical parallelism?” (p. 36) 

In his statement of the problem “the experienced” is taken to 
‘mean that which is present in consciousness, and this is what the 
orthodox parallelist has in mind when he thinks of his psychical parallel 
to a condition of the organism. He is scrupulously careful to state 
the position of parallelism exactly and to allow it the benefit of what- 
ever verisimilitude it may have. Indeed it must be said that his 
attempt to be entirely objective and to find terms that have no 
emotional implication takes something from the clearness of his own 
exposition and puts on the readér who would follow his reasoning a 
burden of some hard and close thinking. : 

The verdict at which his critique of parallelism arrives is that, “ it 
is unthinkable that a given condition of the brain, which is in fact 
a given material thing, is ‘on the other side’ a mental thing, that is, 
a given mental experience-content.” (p. 117) Parallelism, he con- 
tends with justice, has never been able to get beyond “the region 
of undefined generalities,” except in so far as it assumes a certain 
appearance of definiteness through such analogies as that of the con- 
vexity and concavity of a curve. 

In finding parallelism untenable he refuses to aceept as conclusive 
the argument from the meaninglessness of history if causation on the 
mechanistic side is complete without the intervention of consciousness; 
or the argument from the absurdity of panpsychism if we are com- 
pelled to postulate a psychical correlate for every physical event. He 
rests his rejection of parallelism solely on the comparative degrees of 
manifoldness in the “structure” of the mechanical and the mental. 
The manifoldness of the mechanical he. finds but poor in comparison 
with the richness of the manifoldness of the mental. This finding 
leads to the conclusion that, “ordo et. connexio*rerum can not be 
tdem ac ordo et connexio idearum, because the structure of the particu- 
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lar res is wholly different from the structure of the particular idea, 
in every respect, and most especially with regard to the degree of 
manifoldness.” (p. 118) And further, “the results of an analysis of 
the manifoldness of Nature, interpreted in terms of mechanics, and © 
of the conscious contents of mind, and a comparison of the results 
of such an analysis as regards the degree of manifoldness in the two 
realms of the Physical and the Mental, completely and finally shatter 
and destroy the parallelistic theory of the relation between them.” 
(p. 123) And finally, “two different objects of mediate construction 
ean only be characterized as the same if they possess an equal degree 
of manifoldness, so that every part of the one object exactly corres- 
ponds to a part of the other.” (p. 132) 

In building up his own view in opposition to the rejected orthodox 
parallelism he defines body in the sense of a natural object as “a 
material system not of a mechanical but rather autonomous, or so-called 
‘ vitalistic ’’ type of behaviour.” (p. 140) The autonomous activities 
of this body are governed by an entelechy, and this entelechy, so far 
as it governs the actions of the body which are to be described as 
mere movements, he ealls, for the purposes of his parallelism, a 
psychoid. The mind is to him the continous basis of the self; (p. 152) 
or, as he defines it later on, “it is a particular realm of being which 
we ‘construct’ or ‘denote’ as a mediate object, and which behaves 
as if it were independent in itself.”’ (p. 156) 

With mind and body so conceived he proceeds to establish his paral- 
lelism in the following terms. At any given moment my conscious 
content is derived from a state of my (unconscious) mind; but my 
mind, in so far as it produces conscious content for me, is meta- 
physically at the same time the same something which enters non- — 
mechanically into nature as a natural factor called “entelechy ” or 
“psychoid.” It is in this, namely, that I allow my mind to be the 
same as a given natural thing of a non-mechanical kind, that lies 
the metaphysics of the present train of thought. | 

Briefly expressed with the aid of the customary - to express 


parallels, =, the facts are as follows: 

This my stock of This state of my This state of the : 

conscious content. mind as a particular becoming of my 
_ sphere of being. body’s definitely non- 


mechanical natural 
factors. (p. 160-1) | 
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And if it be asked how in this new kind of parallelism the “ canon 
of the correspondence of equal degrees of manifoldness” is to be 
saved, the answer is:.“ The mind (the psychoid) as a given thing 
brings with it its own manifoldness: ‘latent’ component parts of this 
manifoldness are awakened—and these parts are so arranged that 
when awakened by a quantitative difference they themselves give a 
different qualitative reaction. This is quite another thing to saying 
that quantitative or spatial differences taken in themselves can be 
qualitatively different ‘on the other side’.” (p. 174) 

It will be observed that in Driescu’s parallelism, as given above, 
there are three parallel lines instead of the accustomed two of orthodox 
‘parallelism. The middle one of these lines on which the parallelism 
of the other two is really established, is a state of my mind. Now my 
mind, according to DriEscH, is “ metaphysically at the same time some 
thing which enters non-mechanically into nature as a natural factor 
-ealled ‘entelechy’ or ‘ psychoid’.” A Scholastic will easily recognize 
this, apart from some strangeness of terminology, as near akin to 
- his own thinking about the intellectual soul which he thinks of as at 
once the principal of our conscious mental acts and the form of the 
body. This suggests, it would seem, that, when all is said, the solution 
of the psychophysical problem is to be looked for in the unity of 
the human person, which unity derives from the presence in man of 
a spiritual reality which is at the same time both intellectual principle 
and soul or form. The problem really entered on its acute stage with 
the breaking up of the unity of the human person in the Cartesian 
dualism. To point the way back to this unity, as DRIEScH is doing, is 
to perform truly constructive service for philosophy. 

Altogether this book is so compact that it is difficult to summarize 
its argument, as this review has tried to do, without the risk of leaving 
some false impressions. To correct these the reader must be referred 
to a careful study of the book itself. It may not be out of place, 
however, to note that according to Drrescu the “manifoldness” of 
the mental is not to be understood in any spatial sense. 


JOHN F.. McCormick. 
Marquette University. 
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The Metaphysics of Pragmatism. By Smwney. Hoox. Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. 144. 


The combination of “ metaphysics” and “ pragmatism” in the title 
of this book is apt to pique the curiosity of many persons of phil- | 
osophical bent, while others will shake their heads and skeptically 
pass it by. Not that there is no metaphysics in pragmatism; but 
that the term pragmatism has often been held synonymous with an 
open disclaimer of metaphysics. However, the present book is a frank 
avowal of exactly what its title expresses. There is nothing in it 
of the extravagant manner sometimes connected with pragmatism; it 
is not carrying a chip on its shoulder. It is speaking in an atmosphere 
of recollected thought. There are a few passages in it that seem 
very abstract and hard to follow—what book on metaphysics is free 
from them?—but there are also many enlightening discussions that 
should stimulate any mind bent on trying to understand better the 
nature of things. Many Neo-Scholastics must long have felt that 
pragmatism has more to offer than is indicated by the sensational 
claims of pragmatists or the often absurd vilifications of antagonists. 
These should read the present book not only with profit but also with 
a good degree of satisfaction. 

All attempts to read the metaphysics of reality in harmony with 
the world of our experience must strike some common elements. In 
the present attempt the twentieth-century, “typically American” 
philosophy reveals not a little kinship with the — ever-new 
philosophia perennis. 

Perusal of the book will help te Saoiroet many one-stded judgments 
about pragmatism, which are not infrequently due to effusive state- 
ments of pragmatists themselves. Against the accusation of an ideal- 
-ism latent in pragmatism, we are told in the opening paragraph of 
the first chapter: “If a tool is a transformative agency it can neither 
beget nor devour the existences it modifies; and if mind is instrumental 
and efficient in a world scarred with stria of shifting things and 
events, it can not have created that world.” (pp. 17-18) And when 
we read that “the true character of any particular structure” of that 
world “ can only be discovered by the ultimate social agreement ” (p. 14), 
we are told in a footnote that “ social agreement of the scientifically 
competent must be understood as referring to the method of evaluating 
the probative force, relevance and logical weight of evidence and does ~ 
not imply that it is constitutive of the facts and connections evaluated.” 
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All instruments can operate successfully only “in virtue of the 
existence of an underlying order in the flow and vibration of things.” 
(p. 36) Hence “ the larger implications of the pragmatist position 
despite current misconceptions do not gainsay the presence of definite 
structures in existence. On. the contrary it insists that all activity 
presupposes it.” (p. 14) And therewith we have our metaphysics 
writ large. Our thinking, precisely, is the “search for structure”; 
in fact, our thinking “is itself a functional operation of a certain 
kind of structural organization.” (p.14) In the light of these realistic 
and common-sense presuppositions, the old bugbear of verification 
loses its sensational character. It is still true that “ verifiability involves 
-a transformation of our environment,” but this is described as “ a bridg- 
ing of gaps and lacunae in experience” (p. 103)—a truism this, were 
it not at times grossly ignored by some realists. Nor does thought 
just merely happen in a self-sufficient way. “The presence of effective 
thought [italics ours only this time] presupposes a whole body of 
prior knowledge which is brought to bear to purify the muddied 
presentations of sense and convert them into knowledge terms.” (p. 40) 

Thinking itself follows certain structures. Our mental operations 
unconsciously follow “ logical methods which express themselves natu- 
rally as habits of mind. These methods or leading principles become 
explicit upon deliberate inquiry into questions of validity.” (p. 48) 
The present investigation, however, seems to find that “ good or bad 
thinking, as Peirce and Dewey have continually pointed out, is not 
connected in the first instance with formal thought at all” (p. 50), that 
the “rules of inference” are merely “guiding or leading principles 
that have evolved in the course of experience .. . habits of thought 
which, having proved effective in adjusting, modifying and reshaping 
our environment, have become fixed and normative for practice.” 
(p. 63). The author indeed acknowledges that this interpretation “ may 
turn out to be acceptable not so much because of its own intrinsic 
plausibility . . . as because the doctrines of logical intuitionism which 
oppose it lead nowhere and explain nothing.” (p. 64) To the reviewer 
this position seems weak. In the course of history man may have 
gradually developed his fundamental habits of thought in accordance 
with the world about him. But who knows? Science is at present 
rapidly changing its mind about the thought of primitive man. If 
as the author says, “laws of logic are linked up in some way with 
certain functional and structural invariants in the world of existence ” 
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_(p. 68), does not this attribute something of the invariance of the struc- 
ture of the world also to our thought? Intuition of permanent logical 
principles has indeed been abused at times. But so have the points of 
emphasis of the pragmatist, even while pragmatism, as the present 
book shows, may itself be very safe and sane in its speculations. 

There is a one-sided conception of the correspondence theory that 
harmonizes only too well with the caricatures not infrequently set up 
and pelted down by pragmatists. (p. 100) Two chapters, in which 
the author speaks only for himself, treat of the Categories and Free 
Will in a way that will be very stimulating also to the reader who 
does not always find himself in agreement with conclusions. More 
than the usual number of typographical errors have been allowed to 
stand. But this is of less account in a book that should mark a 
distinct step ahead for pragmatism. “ An Introductory Word” by 
John Dewey puts the latter in full agreement with the “ metaphysics 
of pragmatism.” 3 3 

VIRGIL MICHEL. 


St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minn. 


Réalité et Relativité—Etudes sur le relativisme contemporain—Sub- 
stance et Fonction—Concept et Jugement—Fait et Intuition. By 
GasTON Raseav. Paris: Marcel Riviére, 1927. Pp. 283. 


This volume, No. VII of the Collection Etudes Philosophiques, 
edited by E. Peillaube and M.-D. Roland-Gosselin, of the Institut 
Catholique of Paris, gives a very comprehensive analysis and a keen 
- constructive criticism of contemporary relativism. The book is not 
easy reading, but it will repay the effort of the reader who will not 
be discouraged by the depth of the problems it discusses, the subtlety 
of the arguments and the heaviness of the style. _ | 

In one striking page the author brings out the inner logic of the 
evolution of the leading systems of philosophy in the last century 
from traditional realism to absolute relativism. They started by 
denying the objectivity of substance, which was reduced to phenomena, 
and in which now B. Russell and Cassirer see a pure system of rela- 
tions. At first, nobody thought of questioning the value of the sub- 
stitutes of substance, viz., the concept and the judgment, which are 
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the foundation of intellectual speculation; having sacrificed the meta- 
physical absolute they would retain the logical absolute; but these too 
have come to be denied all objectivity. For a time positivism held 
that all science and philosophy could do was to stick to facts, to 
deseribe and classify them, and to discover their laws. Renouvier, the 
father of neo-criticism, based on an analysis of the categories his 
conviction that the real is an aggregate of phenomena unconnected in 
space and time as so many numerable atoms. 3 

But logic can break the strongest prejudices. The same eritique 
that had done away with substance in the ontological order and with 
concept in the logical order was led to the denial of facts in the 
empirical order. Hence, in the last twenty years the paradoxical 
transformation of the positivistic doctrine, passing, under the revela- 
tion of the mind’s active share in the elaboration of facts, from a 
materialistic to an idealistic position. The heirs of Comte and Mill 
have become the pragmatists who trace the origin of science and of 
logic itself to the requirements and interests of mental activity. 

It would take too much space to retrace here, with the author, the 
gradual disintegration of the notion of fact in sociology, in physies, 
in history and even in psychology. At the hands of Durkheim a 
sociological fact ceases to be a fact; it becomes a mere system of 
relations, the result of observations, no doubt, but also of statistics, 
of mathematical operations, of abstractions, of hypotheses, in which 
_ the share of mental activity is evident. A physical fact for E. Le Roy 
is not a matter of pure intuition, it presupposes certain laws and 
theories, which have no meaning except in function of other laws and 
theories; the doctrine of relativity as interpreted by some is the ulti- 
mate expression of this view.1 . The same reasoning is applied to his- 
torical facts by Benedetto Croce who rejects the possibility of the 
intuition of the past and emphasizes the subjective element in his- 
torical reconstructions of events, which in their source, the individual 


1 That the doctrine of relativity is far from lending support to philo- 
sophical relativism is the conclusion reached by André Metz, in his 
Temps, Espace, Relativité (Collection: “ Science et Philosophie ”), Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1928; and by E. Meyerson, in La déduction relatiiste, 
Chapter V, Le relativisme, théorie du réel: “ Le réel de la théorie rela- 
tiviste est, trés certainement, un absolu ontologique, un véritable étre- 
en-soi, plus absolu et plus ontologique encore que les choses de sens commun 
et de la physique pré-einstenienne.” 
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consciousness, in their process, a purely subjective exegesis of docu- 
ments, and in their motives, individual practical interests, are bound 
within the narrow limits of the historian’s personality. The only true 
history is the history of souls, and the psychological fact of inner ex- 
perience seems to be the only fact that survives. But even this vanishes 
under the analysis of Bergson whose doctrine is summed up in the 
words of Le Roy: “ The discourse, i. e., rational thought cannot grasp — 
truth, nor reality, nor the absolute; the mind is capable of reaching — 
out to these; they are merely a goal towards which we aspire and it 
is only by plunging into the current of life that we can ever hope to 
attain them.” No less rigorous than Kant’s relativism is the neo- 
relativism which contemporary systems of philosophy force upon the 
‘modern mind. Typical of this spirit is the teaching of Leon Brun- 
schvicg, who in his Course La Philosophie de Vesprit, recognizes in 
consciousness only its spontaneity and creative power, “une capacité 
de créer des valeurs de verité ow de justice, capacité dont la fécondité 
illimitée est impliquée dans le premier acte ow elle est assurée de son 
autonomie.” 

The author does not fail to point out, in the course of his analysis 
of the various forms of neo-relativism, their unwarranted assumptions, 
the facts they overlook or over-emphasize, the fallacies of their de- | 
ductions. But he takes this opportunity to correct certain exaggerated 
simplifications which are met not infrequently in modern Scholastic 
manuals, and taking the reader back to the greatest Schoolmen, shows 
how clearly they meet the legitimate demands of modern criticism. 
Realism and the objectivity of knowledge are ably defended, but the 
importance attached to the concept of relation, the share attributed 
to mental activity in the elaboration of knowledge, the life of the 
mind are clearly brought forth. 

His work of reconstruction starts from the observation of our inner 
life. Empirically considered this life is not a continuity, it is a dis- 
continuity; there are psychological facts. These facts are facts in which 
the subjects concur and meet and if these facts are analyzed in the 
light of the old action-passion theory, they reveal external facts. Both 
internal and external facts postulate realities independent of psycho- 
logical and physical facts. No less real than these are historical and 
even social facts. | 

The last two chapters “ Le fait et l’essence”’, in which the author 
formulates his conclusions regarding ‘the nature of the facts, of the 
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concept and of the essence and “ Quelques aspects de l’activité intel- 
lectuelle selon St. Thomas”, in which he shows how St. Thomas under- 
stood the mind’s activity and objective progress in the organization of 
relations, are perhaps the most suggestive chapters of the essay. At 
every step appears the activity of a faculty which is not passive like 
the wax receiving the imprint of the seal, or even like the mirror 
reflecting a luminous object, but is stimulated to a very complex series 
of actions which result in its assimilation with the object of knowledge 
and in its own growth and perfection. (1) Beforé it can express 
the nature of its object, the mind’s activity is manifested in its com- 
parisons and analyses, choices and eliminations. (2) This activity is 
manifest again in the task of positively organizing the content of 
knowledge; elaboration of generic and specific systems which are all 
constituted by functional relations and natural laws which are to be 
determined; then, through the successive stages of sensible, mathe- 
- matical and metaphysical abstraction, logical relations are formed in 
which thought deals with its own operations, but recognizes back of 
them an objective reality and objective principles and looks to the 
real for actual illustrations of them. (3) Finally, reflection makes the 
mind turn upon itself and apprehend distinctly the intelligible object, 
the act by which the object is apprehended, the one and indivisible 
faculty of knowing, and leads to the consciousness of the spirituality 
of the mind. : | 

This thesis ought to be read by anyone who, taking a narrow view 
of the Scholastic theory of knowledge, would ignore the creative spon- 
taneity of intelligence and. ascribe to it the power of abstracting 
mechanically the essences from the data of sense experience. It is 
presented as an interpretation of St. Thomas which would go a long 
way to meet the legitimate exigencies of modern idealism. 

| J. A. BAISNEE. 


The Sulpician Seminary, 
Washington, D. C. 


New Realism and Old Reality. A Critical Introduction to the Philoso- 
phy of the New Realists. By D. LurHer Evans. Princeton: 

_ Princeton University Press, 1928. Pp. viii + 214. 
The general reader will find this book an interesting and, on the 


whole, a satisfying introduction to the New Realism. The book is 
elementary, and its analysis of realistic theories somewhat external. 
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The author has made efforts to be objective in his presentation of the 
New Realism, and generally succeeds in this purpose. His criticism, 
however, is not very profound and consists mostly in “tu quoques” 
hurled against his opponents from the shelter of a personalistie ideal- 
ism. At times Professor Evans treats them with surprising mildness, 
especially Professor R. B. Perry, the devastating character of whose 
criticism of idealism he does not seem to appreciate at its full worth. 

The book is divided into three sections: (1) New Realism and 
Science; (2) New Realism and Philosophy; (3) New Realism and 
Religion. The first section is well done and this reviewer agrees 
cordially with what Professor Evans has to say of the continuum and 
mathematical infinity. His criticism, however, of Professor Whitehead 
does not measure up to the work done by Professor Murphy in a 
recent series of articles in the Monist. 

As Professor Evans emphasizes, the new realist is decidedly weak — 
on the history of philosophy. The views current, for example, in this 
group concerning Aristotle are hardly better than e¢aricatures of the 
thought of the Stagirite. The ontological doctrines of the New Realism 
are handled well in this volume, but the writer’s exposition of emer- 
gent evolution is an over-simplification of that theory, as is his presenta- 
tion of the relations existing between pragmatism and the New Realism. 
As a matter of truth, between pragmatism and the New Realism there 
exists a strong historical, and a stronger metaphysical bond, than 
becomes apparent from a reading of this book. Professor Evans 
has criticized ably epistemological monism and behaviorism, doctrines 
characteristic of the New Realism. But the reader would receive more 
profit from this section of his work if the writer had synthesized more 
and paid less attention to the minor differences which divide the 
members of the school. 

The third section which deals with the religion of the New Realism 
is sketchy and unsatisfactory, particularly the exposition of the doc- 
trine of a finite God and of His relations to nature and man. Professor 
Evans, if he had followed Whitehead’s latest work iin this field, would 
have succeeded better in informing his readers as to the neo-realistic 


views of Deity. : | 
The comment on the Neo-Scholastic movement is inadequate but fair. 

The selection made of outstanding Thomists is the author’s own and 

not likely to be accepted quite generally. Again, in summarizing the 


neo-realistic viewpoint, he states that it espouses the “ following con- 
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cepts: independence in logic; atomism in ontology; emergence in 
- cosmology; immanence in epistemology; behaviorism in psychology ; 
finitude in theology, and optimism in axiology.” All of this is true, 
but it strikes one familiar with the writings of the neo-realists as a 
simplification in the interests of brevity. 

While Professor Evans disdaings all pretensions of giving a complete 
bibliography, we feel compelled to note than even the bibliography 
presented is not up to date. Recent works of Perry, Drake, Sellars, 
and Whitehead are not mentioned. Practically nothing that has ap- 
peared since 1926 is included in the literature cited and referred to, 
and this despite the fact that the book itself appears in 1928. I con- 
sider this a very grave lacuna since the work is intended, we are 
informed, for beginners in philosophy. Finally, I do not think that 
New Realism and Old Reality displaces Krémer’s Le néo-realisme 
_ Americaine. That work remains the best description and criticism of 
_ the New Realism which we possess. | 
James H. Ryan. 


The Wrestle of Religion with Truth. By Henry NELSON WIEMAN. 
New York: - Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 253. 


Modern religion under all its Protean forms, its varied expressions, 
and its mass formations still retains an identity striking enough to 
make one believe it had been poured from one mold. This certainly 
must be the thought of everyone who enjoys even the least familiarity 
with its literature. 

Religion in its. modern expression is reducible to these three char- 
acteristics: (1) In method, it is experimental; (2) In content, it is 
relativist; (3) In end, it is humanist. Professor HENry NELSON 
Wireman, in his work The Wrestle of Religion with Truth, despite 
claim to originality, has added nothing new to the modern outlook, 
though he has put it in a refreshing way. 

For Dr. Wireman, as for Sir Henry James, Hans Vaihinger, and 
others, religion is experimental in its method. “In order to plumb 
the depths of the world’s behavior,” he writes, “one must stake his 
dearest and greatest goods upon a venture. Then, when he has done 
his utmost and given his all, he must wait and listen helplessly to see 
if the world responds.”’ In rather a Blondelian fashion he contends 
that “there is no way of finding what stimuli to suggest, nor how to 
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react, except by selecting experimentally and reacting experimentally 
until the best selection and the best reaction are discovered. ... Jesus 
was experimenting.” It seems to us that here Dr. WiemMAN confuses 
utility and existence. It is one thing to say that experiment proves 
the usefulness of a thing, but quite another thing to say that it proves 
its existence. Furthermore, are not things useful because they exist, ~ 
rather than existent because they are useful? God does not exist 
because He has value for me; rather He has value for me because 
He exists. | 

In content modern religion is relativist, and so is the religion of 
Dr. Wireman. The truth of religion is relative to the individual, and — 
here like James, Russell, Schiller, and other pragmatic-minded philoso- 
-phers Dr. Wireman admits that what is true for one person or one 
social group may be false for another. “ Since human nature changes, 
and consequently humar interests change .. . it might well be that 
what is ultimate cause for one was not ultimate cause for another, 
and what was supreme good for one was not supreme good for an- 


other. . . . God may then be defined as ‘ the undefined, undiscriminated, _ 


but stimulating totality in response to which I may develop various 
sorts of interests’.” We do not know whether Dr. WiIEMAN would 
admit that what is true on Tuesday is false at tea time on Thursday, 
or that the baseball scores for one day are different for Mr. Jones 
than for Mr. Smith, but in any case such relativism is not nearly so 
damaging for religious life as a philosophy that makes the truth of 
religion change with intellectual complexions. For the life of me 
I cannot see how Dr. WIEMAN entitled his book The Wrestle of Re- 
ligion with Truth—not much chance for wrestling when truth is so 
willing to be thrown! | 

In end, the religion of Dr. W1EMAN is humanist in the sense that it 
does not ordain man to God as Perfect Life, Truth, and Love, but 
to a better mutual adjustment with his fellowmen. Religion has as 
its goal to make the “ best human adaptation to the universe so as to 
’ secure the maximum good.” And here like Whitehead, for whom re- — 
ligion is “ world-loyalty,” Dr. W1emaN bases it solely on the idea of 
“dependence on the actual fact.” No transcendental elements, ob- 
jective and apart from the world, are involved. Nominally, the end 
of religion is God, if you will, but God, as the “structure of the 
totality of all being . .. is diverse for different individuals.” Such 
a concept of religion is indeed flattering to the way men may live, but 
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is not particularly inspiring in making them live better. Furthermore, 
it will always be difficult to understand how anyone can make a re- 
ligion out of an irreligious humanity. The totality of ten thousand 
non-religious individuals, even though they do seek better social ad- 
- justments, will no more make a religion than ten thousand idiots will 
make a learned man. 3 

The work of Dr. WIEMAN is conventionally modern in all its details, 
but there is one very unconventional talent he possesses... Dr. WIEMAN 
out-Whiteheads Whitehead. Professor Whitehead in his most lucid 
‘moments never wrote so clearly about his own philosophy as Dr. 
Wieman. In other words the best presentation of Professor Whitehead 
is by Professor WIEMAN. | | 


J. SHEEN. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS AND 
BOOK NOTES 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXV, No. 5: March 1, 1928. 

Sidney Hook: The Philosophy of Dialectical Materialism. An historical 
account of the philosophic origins and development of Karl Marx, with 
whom modern socialism may be said to begin. Although the account of 
Marx’s philosophic beginnings is not complete, it can be pieced together 
with the help of Engels. The writer considers Marx’s theses on Feurbach 
and points out the tendency toward the instrumentalist theory of knowl- 
edge. This historical sketch serves as a necessary preface to a further 
consideration of the philosophic expression of modern socialism. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXV, No. 6: March 15, 1928. 
Sidney Hook: The Philosophy of Dialectical Materialism (II). The 
author continues his discussion with a criticism of Lenin’s Materialism and 
Empirio-Criticism. Lenin attacks the philosophical positions of Mach and 
others as favorable to religion. As to natural science he believed that it 
cannot be made to testify against materialism: this would be to confuse 
categories. He sometimes misunderstood his opponents. Dialectical 
materialism “contains in embryo the outlines of a world view which is 
both consistently naturalistic and yet calculated to make man feel that 
his own creative activity is significant in determining the social character 
of that world.” Its failure, however, to analyze certain important cate- 
gories as “cause,” “law,” etc., and its exaggeration of the réle which 
economics plays in society, involve it in some serious defects. F. S. C. 
Schiller: William James and Empiricism. A reply to Professor Miller. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXV, No. 7: March 29, 1928. 
Everett W. Hall: Some Meanings of Meaning in Dewey’s Experience 
and Nature. The various descriptions of the meanings of meaning extend 
from the sphere of the meaning of the “non-human and non-social, to— 
physical interactions preceding the rise of language and communication, 
to qualities in their non-communicable and indefinable immediateness.” 
Also, that meaning refers to consequences, possibilities and the future. 
The writer confines himself to a consideration of meaning as a consequent 
to language and those social actions to which language gives rise. In the 
analysis the point is developed that owing to the empirical spirit of Dewey 
his interpretation is not a singular and stable affair, rather one of uncer- 
tainty and fluctuation. Owing to this the paper contends, in conclusion, 
that Dewey’s treatment of meaning is both right and wrong. C. J. 
Ducasse: What has Beauty to do with Art? The thesis of this paper is 
that there is no essential connection between beauty and art. In his 
analysis the author differs from almost all writers on aesthetics in giving 
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accounts of the nature of beauty and art that are completely and logically 
independent of each other. A portion of the paper is devoted to the con- 
sideration of a fact which substantiates the main thesis—the existence of 
ugly art. Durant Drake: Once More as to the Status of Data. This 
article is a reply by Mr. Drake to a criticism of his doctrine expressed in 
a previous issue. The writer endeavors to clear misconceptions which he 
believes exists. By its very nature the paper is highly technical, involving 
questions of the physical or mental existence of essences, 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXV, No. 8: April 12, 1928. 

J. Loewenberg: The Paradox of Judgment. “In judging we are sup- 
posed to refer to the real, but the real to which in judgment we refer is 
what the judgment itself describes to be real.” Thus, we presuppose a 
description of the real, and our reference is to our metaphysical theory of 
the real. “ Existential reference ” therefore is not unambiguous. George 
P. Conger: A Hypothesis of Realism. In line, partly, with emergence, 
energy patterns, holism and Gestalten, perhaps “a fascinating downward 
extension ” of realms can be done, so that “logic, number, geometry-kine- 
matics, matter, life, and mind form a progressive series ” and a framework 
for a realistic metaphysics, 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXV, No. 9: April 26, 1928. 

Charles M. Perry: A New Herakleiteanism. The leading, metaphysical 
principle which precipitates from empirical material is becoming, “ it is 
also impossible to sit twice on the same river bank.” Becoming is “ or- 
ganic to the whole situation.” The author holds “ with Herakleitos that 
opposite determinations meet universally in impossible, unutterable, unpic- 
turable, numerically one-to-one identical identity-and-difference.” Henry 
Nelson Wieman: Value and the Individual. A theory of value based, 
chiefly, on Whitehead’s view. Value is something in the concrete indi- 
vidual, so far as he can actualize possibilities; more value depends on the 
range of possibilities which readily actualize. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XXXVII, 2: March, 1928. 

W. B. Pillsbury: The Psychology of Edward Bradford Titchener. The 
theoretical positions of the Cornell psychologist were derived from his 
English training; the practical bent he manifested, from his studies under 
Wundt at Leipzig. Titchener made extensive use of the introspective 
method. His chief interest lay in the description of mental processes 
rather than in the causes which modified or produced them. George P. 
Adams: Immediacy and Meaning. The author analyzes the epistemo- 
logical theories of Bradley, Broad, Lewis, Dewey and Stout, and finds 
that divergent as these thinkers may be in their conclusions, they have 
in common one basic notion: knowledge data are at first characterized 
merely by an “impervious nucleus of immediacy,” at this level carrying 
no meaning whatever of which we are conscious. The author believes that 
such a notion is antagonistic to a wholesome view of reality. He attempts 
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to show that at every level of conscious life meaning as well as immediacy 
is present. W. E. Hocking: What Does Philosophy Say? Philosophy 
has certain presuppositions which are not only desirable but necessary. 
Every philosopher presupposes, if not formally, at least in his activities 
that (1) things have a meaning, (2) that men can grasp this meaning, and 
(3) that it is worth while attempting to grasp this meaning. The writer 
defends this position against a number of objections. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XXXVII, 3: May, 1928. 


Charles M. Bakewell: Harry Norman Gardiner. An estimate of this 
teacher and philosopher whose recent tragic death shocked the American 
philosophical world. Horace Craig Longwell: The Significance of Scho- 
lasticism. Scholasticism represents “the first real achievement of our 
modern race in its search for rationalized truth.” Professor Longwell first 
traces the educational influence of the Church. He then points out the 
beginnings and development of the dialectical method to conclude that 
“it is the nearest approach yet made to the cold formalism of mathe- 
matics.” The principal influences on mediaeval philosophy were “ Chris- 
tian ideas illumined by Plato and shaped by Aristotle.” Its significance 
lies in its method, a purely rational one, and in its product, the work of 
young flowering genius. He concludes that “ the evidence for Scholasticism 
as the first chapter in the history of modern free thought is indeed so 
obvious that one wonders how it could have been misread.” The author 
then describes the rise of the rationalist spirit, and of the efforts of reason 
to interpret faith. Of St. Thomas he writes: “His synthesis is a rein- 
terpretation of both Plato and Aristotle in combination, and it is done in 
remarkably judicious and balanced fashion, all in the light of that enriched 
insight which vital religious experience alone enables.” J. H. Muirhead: 
How Hegel Came to America. The transcendentalists first took up 
Cousin but at the middle of the eighteenth century were convinced that his 
eclectic doctrines were unsatisfactory. Hegel came as the answer to their 
needs. He came into American thought not through the universities but 
through the German groups of St. Louis, and especially Henry C. Brock- 
meyer and W. T. Harris. There was then founded the Kant Club and the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, edited by Harris. Clifford Barrett: 
The Problem of the ‘Situation.’ ‘Situation’ designates a group of rela- 
tions taken together to constitute a unit for consideration, explanation, 
or control. Given a pluralistic metaphysics, a number of problems, 
especially that of substance, arises which makes it necessary to define 
clearly what is meant by ‘situation.” The author gives the views of 
Comte, Renouvier, Leibniz. His own view seems to be a pure relativism. © 
Discussion—The Interpretation of Similarity. An answer by Professor | 
Blake, a reply by Professor Pepper, and another answer by Professor 
Blake on the question of the identity of indiscernibles and the principle 
of individuation. 
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The Personalist—Vol. IX, No. 11: April, 1928. 

Ralph T. Flewelling: Our Dogmatic Age. The editor discusses such 
modern ‘dogmas’ as progress, salvation by education and by science, of 
freedom, of morality, and mass action. Gustave Mueller: Schopenhauer 
and Contemporary Philosophy. A description of Schopenhauer’s phi- 
losophy by contrast with idealism and naturalism. His voluntarism and 
pessimism are presented. | | 


The Monist--Vol. XXXVIII, No. 2: April, 1928. 

John Dewey: Social as a Category. The importance of a philosophic 
principle is contingent upon the range and complexity of associations 
involved in it. Professor Dewey attempts to show that the social as a 
category presents the widest and richest range of association, and hence 
.as a principle of philosophic reflection has “ a force equal and even superior 
to that ascribed the physical, vital and mental.” J. E. Turner: The Char- 
acter of Reality. Reality presents the characteristics of “ unbroken con- 
tinuity, expanding diversity, steadily advancing complexity and universal 
dynamic activity.” The basic principle is mechanistic, but this is not 
inconsistent with the concept of freedom, understood correctly. The 
highest expression of reality is the rational or conscious self. In it is to 
be found the key to future progress. F. S. C. Northrop: An Internal 
Inconsistency in Aristotelian Logic. The author tries to demonstrate that 
an intrinsic contradiction arises in the traditional logic from an “ ines- 
capable ambiguity ” in the universal proposition, and from introducing a 
mode of inference in the rule of conversion by contraposition that is 
_ opposed to the fundamental principle of this logic. The modern logic of 
classes avoids this defect. Charner M. Perry: Language and Thought. 
Language is neither coextensive nor identical with thought. The former 
is a habit conforming to the genetic laws of other habits. The problem of 
thought merges into that of meaning. The latter “may be described in 
terms of behavior.” Awareness need not necessarily be taken into con- 
sideration in the control and description of. behavior. Ovidia Hansing: 
The Doctrine of Recollection in Plato’s Dialogues. The doctrine of recol- 
lection, properly to be understood, must be abstracted from its mystical 
setting. Its true significance lies in its being an explanation of the learn- 
Ing process. The soul has the innate capacity for knowledge, and sense 
phenomena merely suggest what is proper to its nature, that is, the Idea. 
The Idea is, in a sense, already within the soul. Thus understood, the 
doctrine of recollection is defended by some modern philosophers. Lyman 
V. Cady: Wang Yang Ming’s Doctrine of Intuitive Knowledge. This 
philosopher reduces all reality to a single principle, mind, of which the 
intuitive faculty is the expression. Knowledge, including that of moral 
principles, is a prior, but must be awakened and developed by experience. 
A comparison is instituted between the doctrines of Wang Yang Ming 
and a number of Western thinkers. L. L, Bernard: The Development of 
Methods in Sociology. The ancients were not unaware of the methods 
now used by social scientists. These methods are termed the case study 
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and statistical generalization. Each is supplementary to the other. The 
analysis of contemporary social data, with its lack of fixity and with its 
proximity to the observer, has caused emphasis to be placed on the use of 
formal statistical generalization. 


The International Journal Ethics—Vol. XXXVIII, No. 3: 
1928. 


Olaf Stapledon: Ethics and Teleological Activity. Such activity is not 
describable in “terms of purely physical laws.” For value to emerge, 
there must be teleological activity, consciously willed. Goodness lies in 
“the achievement of mind’s conscious activity.” Harold D. Lasswell: 
The Function of the Propagandist. The propagandist controls views by 
the use of “ significant symbols,” and need not be the object of “ intense 
distrust.” Charner M. Perry: Habit as an Explanatory Concept in the — 
Social Sciences. The views of Watson and “numerous other people” on 
the meaning and social place of habit. H. W. Wright: Does the Objective 
System of Values Imply a Cosmic Intelligence? Certain characteristics 
of the real world always satisfy conscious intelligence; e. g., a coherence 
of meaning, a practical adaptability and an aesthetic significance. To 
explain the origin of this system of objective values we must postulate 
creative agency to select these from many possibilities and to realize 
them. Edward Scribner Ames: Religion and Morality. Religion is the 
older. It is “the dramatization of spiritual acts and values.” It drama- 
tizes morals, which lies “horizontally between man and man,” aims at 
self-realization and the critical life. Herbert Ellsworth Cory: Ugliness 
and Evil. The former is a destructive incongruity. To create for propa- 
ganda or moved by “ oreed and superbia,” is ugly and evil. E. T. Mitchell: 
Nietzsche on Ideals. Rejects herd type and master type of valuation. 
Yet Nietszche gave us the problem of values, defined value, and his is yet 
the only objective measure of value. Therefore, his originality and his 
idealistic place in modern thought. Edward Lyttleton: The Present-Day 
Problem of Overwork. A problem for all the Western world. A busy man 
finds his aspirations meaningless to others; therefore, he breaks down, 
unless born for altruism or leaning upon God and allowing for some pres- 
ent failure. Lien Chao Tzu: Some New Factors that Affect the Old Values 
of the Chinese Family. Chinese large families are due mostly to rural 
life, each family having its small holding; a is beginning to reduce 
the family. . 


The Harvard Theological Review—Vol. XXI, No. 1: January, 1928. 
The Serabit Inscriptions—Kirsopp Lake and Robert P. Blake: I. The 
Rediscovery of the Inscriptions; Romain F. Butin: II. The Decipherment 
and Significance of the Inscriptions. James Hardy Ropes and William H. 
P. Hatch: The Vulgate, Peshitto, Sahidic, and Bohairic Versions of Acts 
and the Greek Manuscripts. Robert Pierce Casey: The Text of the Anti- 
Manichaean Writings of Titus of Bostra and Serapion of Thmuis. 
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Psychological Review—Vol. 35, No. 2: March, 1928. 

Max Schoen: Instinct and Intelligence. Instinct and intelligence are 
identical. The more educable a being’s instinctive or native behavior, the 
more intelligent is the being. Educability depends upon the complexity 
of the nervous system. Hence, man is most intelligent, though intelli- 
gence exists in even the lowest organisms. Man has no dual nature, a 
concept originating in a false juxtaposition of instinct and intelligence. . 
Man instinctively tends neither to good nor to bad, but he is vicious or 
virtuous by reason of acquired habits. Capacity does not exist but is 
merely an inference from accomplishment. . 3 


Psychological Review—Vol. 35, No. 3: May, 1928. 
Donald Keith Adams: The Inference of Mind. The author criticizes 


_ Morgan’s canon of inference of mind which he finds full of errors. As an 


alternative principle he suggests and gives examples that “ any experience 


or mental process in another organism can be inferred from structure, 


situation, history and behavior only when a similar experience or mental 
process is or has been invariably associated with similar structure, situa- 
tion, history and behavior in oneself; and the probability of the inference 
will be proportional to the degree of the similarity.” 3 


Journal of Philosophical Studies—Vol. III, No. 10: April, 1928. 

S. Alexander: Morality as an Art. Morality no less than truth and 
beauty is of human invention, and not in a metaphorical but real sense. 
In act the union of personality and material are easy to see, not so in 
morality. In morality personality controls. Morality owes its origin to 
the satisfaction of human needs, and is the “ harmony of individual wills 
as engaged in society.” Just as act satisfies certain human instincts, so 
does morality which grows out of gregariousness. The conclusion is that 
morality is experimental, human, changeable. W. R. Boyce Gibson: The 
Philosophy of Melchior Palagyi—II: The Theory of Life and Mind. Pro- 
fessor Boyce Gibson completes his sketch of Palagyi’s philosophy by outlin- 
ing that author’s views on consciousness and its place in life. These 


biological and psychological theories are strikingly original. Louis Arnaud 


Reid: Instinct and Moral Life. To what extent is it justifiable to say 
that instincts are the determinants of the moral life? There is a great 
deal of confusion today on this matter, due to unjustifiable use of words. 
The author begins by laying down his conception of the moral life and of 


instinct, outlining first his conception of instinct as activity, and its rela- 


tions to intelligence and to reason which he defends against the sneers 
of many psychologists. The ends presented by reason are in no sense the 
ends of instinct. Dr. Reid then contrasts the needs and responses of 
reason with those of instinct. Moral life is a fusion of the instinctive, 
which presents us with the material, and non-instinctive, which deals with 
the ideal. C, Delisle Burns: The Conception of Liberty. The current 
conceptions of liberty are obsolete and contradictory. Liberty does not 
mean the removal of restraint, nor has it anything to do with the feeling 
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of freedom from restraint. The individualistic idea of freedom is then 
examined and rejected. A new ideal of freedom as yet not articulate 
but resulting from social life is being integrated. Liberty means the 
right and power to expand and a closer contact between individuals and 
societies. John Laird: The Ethics of Communism. The nationalistic 
conception of history lies at the basis of communism and is a denial of 
ethics. Professor Laird analyzes the principles of contemporary com- 
munism in the light of somewhat similar theories of the past. He also — 
states the arguments underlying their views which he criticizes. R. G. 
Collingwood: The Limits of Historical Knowledge. The writer considers 
Bosanquet’s indictment of history as a “ doubtful story.” He then makes 
out the case for historical skepticism. Doubts indeed arise, but it is 
hypercritical to contend that therefore history does not record well- 
attested facts. Historical skepticism is purely negative. The past does 
not exist; but the present, historical documents, do, and it is of this 
present that the historian writes. So conceived history is not in any true 
sense a “doubtful story.” Guido de Ruggiero: Philosophy in Italy. A 
short survey of recent productions on Kant and on national philosophy. 
Natalie A. Duddington: Philosophy in Russia. A dark picture of the 
status of philosophy in Red Russia. 


The Open Court—Vol. XLII, No. 862: March, 1928. 

Richard McKeon: Spinoza and Medieval Philosophy. Many traces - of 
Spinoza’s thought and of the problems he considered are to be found in 
his predecessors, especially in Jewish philosophers, but the writer thinks 
it purposeless and practically impossible to determine the precise ante- 
cedents of Spinozean philosophy. The problems of the existence of God, 
His relation to creation, His knowledge, the réles of the Material and 
Acquired intellects and of the Active Intellect in the genesis and develop- 
ment of human knowledge, and of man’s freedom, as found among such 
philosophers as Ibn David, Maimonides, Gersonides and Craskas are out- — 
lined. But the writer does not satisfactorily show the influence these 


antecedents had on Spinoza’s thought. 


Revue Neo-Scolastique de Philosophie—XXX¢ Année, Deuxiéme série, 


No. 17: Fevrier, 1928. | 

R. Krémer, L’évolution du néo-réalisme en Angleterre. Idealism was 
firmly established in English Universities by such men as Green, Caird and 
Nettleship during the last years of the 19th century. Hodgson represents 
a transition to the New Realism. Moore, Russell, Alexander and others 
have formulated and defended the New Realism. Cambridge is the most 
important center of the movement. O. Lottin: La Syndérése chez Albert 
le Grand et Saint Thomas d’Aquin. At the basis of practical reason are 
principles known of themselves, as, to avoid evil is necessary. These 
are the first directive principles of action, and the customary use of these 
is called “synderesis.” This answers to Aristotle’s “ practical intellect.” 
It is “in some measure” innate, and not it, but deduction from it, errs. 
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E. De Bruyne: A propos de la Définition et de la Division des Sciences. 
_ Article prompted by work of E. Becher, Geisteswissenschaften und Natur- 
wissenschaften. It has six divisions:. (I) The definition of science. 
Modern savants deny that metaphysics, mele philosophy and theology have 
a scientific character, while some Scholastics deny that chemistry and 
physics are sciences. Both attitudes are wrong -_ follow from different 
meanings being attached to the terms “experience ” and “science.” (II) 
Science of Real Objects and Science of Ideal Objects. No question of 
opposing the abstract and the concrete, since all ideas are abstract. 
Independence of or dependence upon the idea for existence classifies objects 
as real or ideal. (III) Sciences of the Real according to Windleband and 
Richert. Both make a twofold division of sciences of the real. for 
Windleband they are nomothetic, or sciences based on general laws, 
and idiographic, or sciences treating of particular events. For Richert 
they are sciences of nature, which study objects according to general 
laws, and sciences of culture, which consider singular facts according to 
their cultural value. (IV) Becher’s criticism of Windieband and Richert. 
Rational and natural sciences cannot be arbitrarily divided by their treat- 
ing of general laws or particular events. Windleband and Richert take 
history as a typical non-natural science, while Becher takes psychology. 
Becher also criticizés the criteria of cultural values (V) Sciences of 
the Real according to Becher. Twofold division of sciences of the real. 
Sciences of nature or of the physical world, and sciences of mind or of 
consciousness. Psychology is the basis of the non-natural sciences. This 
division is based on different objects—the psychical and the physical 
which are irreducible, and on different methods, external observation and 
internal observation or introspection. (VI) Some Reflections. The writer 
draws some general conclusions from the conflicting assertions of Richert 
and Becher. Both men represent a reaction against positivism and their 
views are not irreconcilable. A. Mansion: De Littérature Aristotélique. 
The following Aristotelian works have recently appeared: 


I. Editions and studies of the text. 


1, Aristotelis quae feruntur Problemata physica. Ruelle-Knoel- 
linger-Klek. Lipsiae: Teubner, 1922. 

_ 2. Aristotelis Topica cum libro de Sophisticis Elenchis-—Stenaine 
Wallies. Lipsiae: Teubner, 1923. 

3. Emendationen zur Metaphysik. Jaeger-(Sit- 
zungsber. der Pr. Akad. der Wissensch. Philos-histor. Kl. (1923) 
XXXIV, 263-279). 

4. The Text Tradition of Fseudo-Aristotle “ De Mundo” together 
with an appendix containing the Text of the Med. Latin Versions— 
W. L. Lorimer. Oxford Univ. Press, 1924. (St. Andrews Univ. 
Pub. No. XVIII). 

5. Some Notes on the Text of Pseudo-Aristotle “De Mundo ” 
Lorimer. Oxford Univ. Press, 1925. (St. Andrews Univ. Pub. XXI). 
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II. Translations and Commentaries. 

1. Aristotele Elenchi sofistica—E. Nobile Bari, Laterza, 1923. 

2. Aristoteles Kleine Naturwissensch. Schriften (Parva Naturalia). 
E. Rolfes, Leipsic, 1924. | 

3. Td pera Ta gdvoixd. Aristotle’s Metaphysics. W. 
D. Ross. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924. 2 vols. 

4. The Works of Aristotle translated into English under the Kdi- 
torship of W. D. Ross. In course of publication more than twenty 
years. Recent volumes and contents: ; 

a. Vol. I (Incomplete) Categoriae and de Interpretatione ;_ An- 

alytica Priora; Analytica Posteriora. 

b. Vol. VII. Problemata. 

e. Vol. IX. Ethica Nicomachea, Magna Moralia; Ethica Endemia; 

De Virtutibus et Vitiis. 

ad. Vol, AL Rhetorica ; Rhetorica ad Alexandrum; De Poetica. 
Still lacking: 

a. In Vol. I. Topica and de Suph. El. 

In Vol. II. Physica. 
In Vol. III. De Anima. 

5. Aristote Physique I-IV, Tome 1. H. Carteron. Paris: Les Belles 

Lettres, 1926. 


III. Works on Doctrine. 

1. Aristotle. Ross. London: Methuen, 1923. Good. 

2. Die Philosophie des Aristoteles als Naturerklarung und Weltan- 
schauung. E. Rolfes. Leipsic: Meiner. 1923. A little deceptive, 
thinks Mr. Mansion, perhaps because Rolfes tries always to har- 
monize Aristotle and St. Thomas. 3 

3. Aristote. Roland-Gosselin. Paris: Flammarion. 1928. A popu- 
lar treatment but very good. : 


Reveu d’ Histoire de la Philosophie—2° Année Fase. anvier-Mars, 
1928. 

Albert Rivaud: ftudes platoniciennes. Le Systeme de 
Platon. A study of the scientific theories of Plato is of value not only in 
itself, but for the further clarification of his “theory of Ideas.” The 
Platonic astronomy expressed in allusions scattered through his later 
works, particularly in Timaeus and the Laws is obscure and difficult of 
interpretation. The purpose of the article is a consideration and precise 
interpretation of the pertinent texts. M. Rivaud considers that the logi- 
cal interpretation of the tenth book of the Republic compels one to admit 
that Plato devised and had made a “planetary machine” showing the 
presumed position and movements of the geocentric astronomical system, 
despite the affirmations of Cicero, Lactantius and others that Archi- 
medes invented the first of such machines. The obscure and difficult 
passages are exposed in the light of this postulate, ambiguities being 
ascribed to a tendency common to scientists to confuse a description of 
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the object of investigation with an account of the operations of the repre- 
senting machine. B. Landry: Pierre Auriol, sa doctrine et son role. 
Auriol is important as indicating the route Augustinism followed in 
passing from St. Bernard to Ockham. Trying to simplify the mechanism 


of thought, he rejected the special illumination theory and denied it was 


Augustinian. He also rejected the ‘species’ and denied objectivity of 
any kind to genus and species. The problem of individuation is a false 
problem. He changed considerably the Scholastic doctrine of matter 
and form; devised some anticipation of mathematical physics and denied 


the efficacy of empirical arguments for establishing the nature of God. 


With Aristotle, Auriol conceived God as intelligence in act. In seeing 


‘Himself God also sees denominative all individuals who reflect in any 


degree His perfection, but how God knows individuals is with difficulty 
explained. Several of His teachings are hardly reconcilable with Catholic 
dogmas. Auriol belonged to the Augustinian school but was greatly 
influenced by Aristotle and Averroés. (To be cont.) Leon Brunschvicg: 
La technique des antinomies kantiennes. This is a rigorous criticism of 
Kantian logic. There are, says the author, two types of philosopher; 


the apologist and the objective seeker after truth. And there are some 


who attempt both attitudes; among these is Kant. Having uncovered 


the “fundamental paralogism of rational cosmology” in his Critique 
he seeks to get back to some terra firma of dogma in his examination of 


the dynamic antinomies. The author discusses the antinomy of pure 
reason, and the transcendental and general logic; then the four antinomies 
of quality, quantity, modality, and relation in turn showing their relation 


_ to the “ antinomy of reason.” His conclusion is, as indicated, that Kant 
is a philosopher impermeable to the truths of his own system. Jean 


Wahl: Sur la formation de la theorie Hégélienne du “ Begriff.” (Conclusion). 
Continuing the article begun in the previous issue, M. Wahl points out that 
Hegel’s “ Begriff” has for source a combination of the highest of the 
Christian thought with the noblest of the Greek; of Sophocles and St. 
John. From these he has taken three concepts: destiny, in which lies 
the truth of the two opposites, the identity of subject and object, of gen- 
eral and particular; love, which is akin to destiny since it is an identi- 
fication of difference, a union of sentiment; and belief, which is a con- 
ciliation of the antinomies placed by Plato and Kant. In these Hegel 


found the essence of reason; of them he formed his ~“ Begriff,” his notion. 


Revue @Histoire de la Philosophie—2° Année, Fase. 2: Avril-Juin, 
1928. 

A, Levi: La teoria stoica della verit&a e dell’errore. Stoicism believed 
that only body is real which has its source in fire, or God. The author 
then outlines in detail the principal points in the Stoic psychology, upon 
which their epistemological theories were based. A detailed and pains- 
taking account drawn from the original sources. B, Landry: Pierre 
Auriol, sa doctrine et son réle (Suite et fin). Auriol was the first phi- 


| losopher with a peculiar French stamp. The spirit of national autonomy 
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and independence in the social and political orders, astir in his day, pro- 
foundly influenced his teachings and partly explains the deviations of his 
Augustinianism from that of St. Bonaventure. The importance and 
activity of the individual is his fundamental and unifying idea. To exalt 
the individual he rejects the “‘ species ” and modifies the Scholastic concept 
of matter and form. Theology is the gendarme of faith which is sepa- 
rated from reason. Auriol’s political philosophy is monarchial. P. Mes- 
nard: Du Vair et le néostoicisme. In man’s moral life reason and pas- 
sions war. Reason is often deceived by the senses substituting the use- 
ful and apparent good for the good. Opinion is born of this substitution 
and of “indiscreet judgments.” Opinion stirs up revolt first in the con- 
cupiscible and then in the irascible part of the soul, and from this revolt - 
the passions originate. The will is often surprised and accepts the judg- 
ment of the senses for that of the reason. Reason’s warfare against 
passion must be defensive and offensive. Defensive—suggesting to the . 
will motives which offset the allurements of passion. Offensive—a clear 
definition of the good. The good is that which perfectly agrees with 
nature (Stoical). The principle “sequere naturam ” is insufficient, and 
we must mount to the Creator of nature, God (Christian). From our 
obligation toward the Creator we derive obligations toward creatures. 
Explanation of metaphysical notions involved in this moral system. R. 
Le Savoureux: La conversion de Renouvier au finitisme. This study places 
three questions: (1) Was Renouvier’s conversion from infinitism to finit- 
ism the result of a crisis or not? (2) If there was a crisis, what were 
its causes as given by Renouvier himself? (3) What help can our knowl- 
edge of his writings and life give us in determining precisely the meaning 
of his testimony? The author concludes Renouvier’s conversion to have 
resulted from a crisis passed through in 1851. Principal cause of this 
crisis—Renouvier’s inability to reconcile the principle of contradiction 
and an instinctive realism which would posit an actual continuum of time 
and space—the impossibility of an infinite number and of space and time 
conceived as made up of parts without end. (To be cont.) | 


Revue de Philosophie—28¢ Année. No. 1: Janvier-Février 1928. 

H. Colin: L’histoire de la vie sur la terre. The origin of life on the 
earth is shrouded in mystery. Conditions in the beginning were most 
unfavorable to the production of life from non-living matter. Any such 
hypothesis must be rejected. A no less difficult problem is the explana- 
tion of the development of diverse forms of living organisms from one or 
more primitive types. Since man’s appearance no new types have 
appeared, but such a development is not impossible, considering the 
extreme age of the globe. All life is ultimately dependent upon carbon 
dioxide and the chlorophyll plant. The slow but certain exhaustion of 
the former will constitute a vital problem for the civilization of the 
distant future. Y. de la Briére: L’Equilibre international. The author 
defines L’Equilibre international as “the system which aims to preserve 
peace among peoples by means of an equivalence of political and military 
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‘resources among Powers.” As a political expedient the Balance of Power 


may sometimes be not only desirable but necessary. As a principle in 
the juridical and philosophical order, however, the system cannot be 
defended. R. Michon: L’acte et la puissance dans le synthése thomiste. 
An excellent summary of the fundamental thesis of Scholastic philosophy. 
The genesis of the problem of becoming and multiplicity of beings is 
traced, culminating in the statement that Aristotle explained the diffi- 
culties by act and potency. The Scholastics adopted this doctrine and 
developed it to its logical conclusions. Essence and existence, and the 
distinction between the soul and its faculties are important applications 
of it. J. Folliet: Sur une science de l’individuel. A reply to M. Cheva- 
lier. The latter contends that Aristotelians have overlooked the real or 


the individual. The more real the proper object of a science, the sounder 


should be the conclusions of that science. Now, the most real is the indi- 
vidual. Therefore, science should primarily deal with the individual as 
such. In answer, the author defines the meaning of “science” and of 
“real.” There can only be science of the general or necessary. The mys- 
teries of history arise precisely from the inability of human mind to probe 
exhaustively the individual as such. To the degree that a science deals 
with the individual are its laws more complex and less rigid—that is, is 
it less of a science. 


Revue Thomiste—T. XI, No. 50: Mars-Avril, 1928. 

A, D. Sertillanges: La création. Before the problem of creation, St. 
Thomas found himself in a dilemma. Was he to accept Aristotle or the 
Sacred Scriptures? Aristotle can be reconciled with Faith if creation is 
not conceived as a succession, a passage from nothing to being. We must 
not begin with mere non-being, for it is impossible so to begin. We must 
begin with being, either created or uncreated. St. Thomas so began, as 
is exemplified in his proof of the existence of God. The whole idea of 
time, duration, consequence depends from our manner of conceiving crea- 
tion. Sertillanges then points out the intimate relations of Aristotle’s 
thesis to the reasoning of St. Thomas, and some of the misconceptions 
current concerning the idea of creation. The fact of an eternal creation 
must be settled by theology, not by science or philosophy. Pierre Man- 
donnet: Chronologie des écrits scripturaires de saint Thomas d’Aquin 
(suite). The Commentary on St. Matthew is unquestionably genuine, 
and was written during the first Paris sojourn. Probably two reporters, 
Peter of Andria and another, compiled this work. The Exposition on 
Isaias was written before 1261 and the autograph is in the Vatican. 
The works on the Canticle, Lamentations, and Jeremias date from the 
period 1259-68. The Commentary on Jeremias was not finished, and was 
written 1267-68. There is a dispute as to whether St. Thomas wrote an 
Exposition on the Canticle. The two versions attributed to him are not 
genuine according to Vrede. Mandonnet agrees, but submits that Thomas 
did write a Commentary and sometime during 1259-60. During his second 


Paris sojourn (1269-72) he interpreted Job and St. John. The interpre- 
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tation of Job was linked up with current disputes on the problem of 
evil. St. Thomas gave a literal interpretation of that book. The Com- 
mentary on St. John is indubitably genuine, and dates from 1269-71. 
(To be cont.) A. Gardeil: Examen de conscience. Father Gardeil goes 
over some points of his La Structure de Vdme et Vexpérience mystique in 
order to meet objections. He considers the problem of the habitual knowl- 
edge which the soul has of itself, the presence of the concept in the 
knowledge of self possessed by the angel, and the disembodied soul, and 
finally he presents certain clarifications of his thought. 


Nouvelle Revue Théologique—Tome 54, No. 10: Décembre, 1927. 

P. Charles: Le Kantisme est mort. The writer brings out in wealth 
of details the high position held by Kant at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Today there is a sounder and more critical view. Kant was 
totally ignorant of, he even despised, history, especially the history of 
philosophy. His views of Hume were false; no less so of Berkeley and 
Malebranche. The historical spirit of modern times has broken com- 
pletely with Kantian apriorism. Similarly modern psychology has over- 
thrown Kantian principles. Finally, all idea of progress, so fundamen- 
tally a part of modern thought, is impossible in the synthesis of Kant. 
The passion of the nineteenth century for Kantianism is an _ historical 
problem that requires explanation, since his “system,” which as a matter 
of fact he never constructed, was so contrary to accepted conclusions of 
that period. | 


Nouvelle Revue Théologique—Tome 55, No. 2: Février, 1928. 
F, Jansen: Un Baedeker philosophique. A sympathetic review of the | 

Interarische Berichte aus dem Gebiete der Philosophie edited by Hoff- 

mann. <A most important Hilfsmittel for every student of philosophy. 


Rivista di Filosofa—Anno XIX, No. 2: Aprile-Giugno, 1928. This 
number is dedicated to Roberto Ardigd on the first centennary of 
his birth. 

G. Marchesini: L’idealismo di Roberto Ardigs. The author begins with 

a panegyric of Ardigd. He was a positivistic idealist who founded his 

_ philosophy on intuition. For him being and knowledge were one, since 

knowledge and experience coincided. Ardigd did not deny the existence 
of the physical real. However, the psychical datum was an absolute. 

Thought and thing are two sides of a reality which is at bottom one. 

Sensation lies at the basis of reality, for sensation and nature are one. 

Though a positivist, Ardigd was not narrow in his attitude toward meta- 

physics. His ethics is based on the assumption that man is naturally 

anti-egoistic. Virtue is all-sufficient, since it is its own reward. The 
author defends the ethics of Ardigd from the charge of being purely 
negative. Luigi Credaro: Roberto Ardigd. Personal reminiscences of 

Ardigd. Ettore Galli: Il pensiero pedagogico di Robert Ardigd. The 

author presents the positivist ideas of Ardigd on education as a science 
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and defends them from criticism. Alessandro Levi: Diritto e societa nel 
pensiero di Roberto Ardigd. At the bottom of Ardigd’s ideas on law 


and society lie his positivist presuppositions. Law can be defined and 


analyzed after a psychological survey of the origin of such concepts. It 
antedates morality. From the social ideal present in each consciousness 
the ideals of society and of justice are derived. Ardigd’s ideas of duty, 
responsibility are defined in the positivist interpretations he gave them. 
As for natural law it may be viewed statically or dynamically. Finally, 
his ideas on liberty and authority are outlined. Ludovico Limentani: 
Rileggendo la “ Morale dei Positivisti.” Ardigd attempted to construct a 


naturalistic morality without religion. For him morality was a fact, 
biological and psychological, like any other fact of nature. Rodolfo 


Mondolfo: Il realismo di Roberto Ardigd. Dualism, idealism, and 
materialism are wrong. Neither subject nor object is primary, but the 
primary fact of consciousness itself, that is, sensation. Experience mani- 
fests itself in a twofold manner, indistinct in experience, distinct in reflec- 
tion. Consciousness is essentially relative, both as regards subject and 
object. 


Rivista di Filosofia N eo-Scolastica—Anno XX, Fase. I: Gennaio- 
Febbraio, 1928. 

Emilio Chiocchetti: La filosofia di Herbart. Tiibact was a Kantian, 
deeply influenced by Kant, despite the fact that he separated himself 
deliberately from many fundamental Kantian theses. Chiocchetti points 
this out by analyzing Herbart’s definition of philosophy as an elaboration 
of concepts, which he compares with the views of Hegel. He also presents 


- Herbart’s idea of the division of philosophy. Silvio Vismara: II pensiero 


storiografico di Bossuet. Bossuet was deeply influenced by his study of 
the Fathers, and above all by Augustine, especially in his historical point 
of view. The author then traces the influence of such ideas as Providence 
in Bossuet’s philosophy of history, and compares them with the theories 
of Italian neo-idealism. Gustavo Bontadini: Relazioni reali e relazioni 
ideali. A polemical reply to Professor Cicala, who contends that the case 
of Thomistic epistemology is to be found in his theory of internal relations. 
Bontadini shows that St. Thomas did not hold this view. Roberto Hamui: 
La filosofia di Alfarabi. An exposition of the philosophy of Alfarabi. 
The writer outlines Alfarabi’s views on what must precede our study 
of philosophy, his definition of philosophy, his views on logic, metaphysics, 
theology, psychology, epistemology, ethics, and politics. Though neo- 
platonic, there are large elements of Aristotelianism in this philosophy. 
Giuseppe Zamboni: Discussioni gnoseologiche. Zamboni again discusses 


the epistemological views of Professor Noél. He outlines the differences 


between No#l and Roland-Gosselin, and then presents his own critique of 
Noél. Zamboni then discusses a criticism which Professor Carlini makes 
of his epistemological program. He also answers Professor Stefanini, who. 
in a recent book attacked the ideas of Zamboni, and analyzes some views: 
expressed at the Sixth Italian Congress of Psychology. A. Masnovo: 
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Note e Discussioni—Una polemica intorno al carattere fondamentale della 
filosofia scolastica. The author outlines briefly the controversy between 
deWulf and Sassen whether there existed in the Middle Ages a common 
philosophical patrimony. The reply of Sassen he regards as purely ex- 
ternal. The answer of deWulf is correct but not fundamental. Middle 
Age philosophers are united or separated by the answer they gave to the 
problem of life. The Scholastics answered it according to Christian 
assumptions. 


Estudis Franciscans—Any XXII, Vol. 40, Fase. 1: Gener- Mare, 1928. 

Amédée Teetaert: Le péché originel d’aprés Abélard. The author treats 
in a study from original sources of the theology of Abélard on original sin, 
under the following headings: (1) the existence; (2) the essence; 
(3) the transmission: and (4) the remission of original sin. Basili de 
Rubi: L’Agnosticisme en el coneixement de ]’Esséncia de Déu. The posi- 
tion of St. Thomas is outlined and contrasted with current views. 
Romuald Bizzarri: Della falsa originalita: ossia Arte, Religione e Filosofia. 
(Cont.) A dialogue in which an idealist and Scholastic discourse on the 
differences which separate them. Bart. M. Xiberta: Joan Baconthorp 
i el dogma de la Immaculada Concepciéd de Maria. Father Xiberta 
follows the views of Baconthorp on the subject through his Commentary on 
Books II and III of the Sentences, Quodlibet III, Book IV of the Sentences. 


Criterion—Any IV, Fasc. 12: Gener-Mare, 1928. 

Miquel D’Esplugues: Filosofia politica (II). Continues his study of 
certain modern political doctrines and criticizes them from the point of 
view of Scholasticism. J. Tusquets: El relativisme d’Ortega i Gasset. 
An exposition and critique of the epistemology, anthropology, ethics, phi- 
_ losophy of religion, and of society of Ortega i Gasset. C. Rofas: Les 
idees pedagogiques de J. Ward. Psychology Applied to Education of Ward 
is analyzed and criticized. Ricardo A. Latcham: Fisonomia de Vazquez 
de Mella. 


Annalen der Philosophie—VII Band, Heft 1: Marz, 1928. 

Raymund Schmidt: Kant—Vaihinger—Adickes. A defense of Vai- 
hinger’s interpretation of Kant in support of the Philosophie der Als-Ob. 
Adickes in his book Kant und die Philosophie der Als-Ob all but accuses 
Vaihinger of deliberately misrepresenting Kant. The accusation is without 
foundation since Vaihinger claimed to quote only those texts from Kant 
which had a relation to his own doctrine and admitted that the main stream 
of Kant’s philosophy was in another direction. In the few remarks ap- 
pended by Vaihinger himself he justifies his use of quotations from Kant 
and shows that his understanding of Kant is not unhistorical since in the — 
interpretation of Kant there is no agreement among philosophers. J. 
Reinke: Das kinematische und das dynamische Naturbild. The kinetic 
aspect of nature (the observation and classification of movement) is 
incomplete. It leaves the major problems unexplained. By adding the 
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dynamic viewpoint we get a rounded out explanation of the whole, a 
synthetic natural philosophy. This dynamic viewpoint reduces every- 
thing to terms of force (Kraft). The concept of force has its origin in the 
consciousness of muscular activity. Having once obtained this notion we 
can use it to account for the kinetic manifestations in both organic and 
inorganic nature. Matter is electric force. Living beings have a soul 
force, the nature of which is not yet understood.. This dynamic point of 
view, the point of view that postulates forces, is the only one which affords 
an adequate explanation of nature. Richard Strohal: itiber den Begriff 
“Kriimmung.” Geometric concepts are arrived at partly by synthetic 
definitions (in the Kantian sense) and partly by pure abstraction. This 
method does not prevent their being used analogously in other dimensional 
spheres nor their application to philosophic problems. “Curvature” is 
- analyzed and the results compared with notions such as sphere, surface, 
spatial continuum, etc. The geometric notion of a line may be used 
analogously in the description of time but the concept of curvature sheds 
no light on this problem. 


Philosophishes Jahrbuch—41 Band, Heft 2: Marz, 1928. 

Kate Friedemann: Henrik Ibsen und das Christentum. Analysis of 
Ibsen’s mind through his dramas. In spite of being innately religious 
and mystical he remained a skeptic to the end of his life. The influence of 
_ Schopenhauer gave him a pessimistic turn of mind. He was constantly 
grappling with conflicting tendencies and ideas: Paganism and Christianity, 
Suffering and Knowledge, Truth and Beauty, the Flesh and the Spirit. He 
regarded Christianity as opposed to the beautiful and to real happiness. 
As Christianity superseded Paganism so: he expected a new era to evolve 
out of Christianity. In ethics he was akin to Nietzsche and ended in a 
moral nihilism. His last works indicate that he also despaired of solving 
the other problems that had distressed his mind. G. Kahl-Furthmann: 
Franzelins Kritik der neuesten Lehre Geysers iiber das Kausalititsprinzip. 
Geyser denies the analytic character of the principle of causality. Franze- 
lin calls this denial into question but judging from the reasons he gives, 
it is apparent that he missed the point. Geyser does not see the need of 
relying on the principle of sufficient reason and says that an actuality 
does not lose its indifference by becoming actual. Franzelin would say 
that it loses its indifference but not its contingence. The author calls 
this a distinction without a difference. The necessity of this law is 
known on epistemological grounds beginning with experience. The oppos- 
ing views on the foundation of the causal relation are given. Geyser 
finds the necessity of the law of causality in the becoming of a thing 
which is the foundation of the causal relation. Johannes Chr. Gspann: 
Der Ontologische Gottesbeweis. There should be unity in the terminology 
used to describe the proofs for the existence of God. The real ontological 
argument is not that of Anselm, but that which is construed from the 
harmony between the laws of thought and the laws of being. This 
harmony necessarily indicates a First Cause, the Author of both. Georg 
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Siegmund: (A) Die Lehre von Individuationsprinzip bei Suarez. Every 
entity is a unit because of itself and requires no extrinsic principle to 
effect its individuation. The constitutive principles of a thing are the 
principles by which it is one being, numerically distinct from all others. 
Thus there is no real distinction between a thing and its individuality. 
The individuality is better explained in the light of this position. Materia 
signata quantitate does not differentiate beings for quantity presupposes 
a subject as well as individuality and differentiation in the matter. (B) 
Nachwirkungen der Lehre Suarez’ in der neueren Philosophie. An attempt 
is made to discover the influence of Suarez and his teaching on the princi- 
ple of individuation on Spinoza, Leibniz and Schopenhauer. The conclusion 
is negative; he had no discernible bearing on these three philosophers. 


Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie—52 Band, 2 Heft, 1928. 

M. Grabmann: Der Einfluss Alberts des Grossen auf das mittelalterliche 
Geistesleben. In this first part of the vindication of Albert the Great 
the author refutes certain notions that are contradictory to historical 
evidence. Proving that Albert was fittingly called Albert of Cologne, the 
Teuton, Doctor Uniwersalis, the Great Philosopher, the Great Preacher, 
Monsignor Grabmann mentions some of the works of Albert and states the 
occasions of these writings. Thus he demonstrates what a significant 
influence the outstanding personality of Albert had on scientific research 
and endeavor, on religious thought and life, on the Scholastic and mystic, 
and generally on the intellectual development of the Middle Ages. J. B. 
Schuster: Das Prinzip der doppelten Kausalitéit und seine Anwendung auf 
die Notwehr. Considering the doctrine of double causality the writer 
of this article proceeds to the application of this doctrine to cases such as 
repelling an unjust aggressor, and defense in just and unjust wars. He 
shows how death occurring in self-defense is justifiable, and reviews cases _ 
involving the principle of the means used to attain an end, and the 
“voluntarium indirectum.” 


Kant-Studien—Band XXXII, Heft 4, 1927. 

Karl Joél: Die Ueberwindung des 19. Jahrhunderts im Denken der 
Gegenwart. The writer gives a summary of the conclusions which will 
be found in a work, Wandlung der Weltanschauung, that will appear next 
year. Philosophy today is experiencing a renaissance. The theories 
and doctrines now in vogue are the antitheses of those which prevailed in 
the last century. From the positivism of Comte to the idealism of Hegel, 
the dominant note was monism. Laws of unity were sought and mathe- 
matics was regarded by many as the ideal means of expressing this unity. 
In this effort to unify, the impersonal was unduly stressed until the sub- 
ject became fused with the object and all became one. The present renais- 
sance is a process of liberation. It is evident first of all in the philosophy 
of nature. The old iron-clad laws of Galileo, Kepler and Newton 
received a severe setback from the work of Lorenz, Einstein, ete. 
Scientists suppressed varieties in their endeavor to achieve unity; 
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today this unity is not sought and the differences are accepted at their full 
value. Lifeless mechanism gave way before the discernment of forms | 
and purposes in things. ' The unifying doctrines of Schelling, Lotze, 
Darwin, ete. are offset today by the theories of Bergson, Driesch, Paully 
and Hertwig. In other spheres of thought names such as Dilthey, 
Spranger, Spengler and Klages represent this same tendency to shake 
off the restraining bonds of an arid monism. In the last century 
practically every thinker of prominence (and the writer cites an imposing 
list) stood in the camp of mechanistic determinism. In spite of this, 
the problem of the freedom of the will is again brought to the fore 
by Poincaré, Windelband, Driesch and N. Hartmann and is solved in 
the affirmative by Boutroux, Bergson, James and F. C. Schiller. Man 
is no longer identified with the object, and instead of regarding him 
as the product of a blind cosmic evolution, individual cultures are 
studied and accorded their proper values and influences in the develop- 
ment and progression of the human race. In the domain of science, 
laws are not now looked upon as objective facts but rather as sub- 
jective hypotheses (Poincaré, Mach, etc.). Even apart from stark 
materialism and positivism, the last century saw a psychology without 
a soul (Ribot, Lang, Fechner, Wundt and the English Associationist 
school), while the present time is witnessing the doctrine of “ Spirit ” 
obtaining on all sides (Bergson, Rathenau, Keyserling, Klages, James, 
Camille, etc.). This new interest in a spirit or soul gave an impetus to 
the study and reconstruction of logic. Thus the monism of the century 
just passed is a thing of the past. Philosophy has come to realize that 
there are differences and opposites in this world and that it is a part 
of the task of the philosopher to harmonize these things and not to 
destroy them by suppression. Philosophy will make progress when it 
sets forth in clearness and truth: Subject and Object; Person and Thing; 
Form and Content; the Individual and Society; Freedom and Necessity ; 
the Part and the Whole; Physical and Psychical; Worth and Actuality; 
Faith and Demonstration; the Absolute and-the Relative. 


Divus Thomas—6 Band, 1 Heft: Marz, 1928. 

Jos, Gredt: Weltganzes, Elektronensystem und lebender K6rper. A dis- 
cussion in natural philosophy about the unicity and plurality of corporal 
substances. The author takes upon himself the task of unraveling and 
clarifying the numerical plurality and specific differences of corporeal 
substances and bringing forth evidence against monism. He then sets 
forth arguments in favor of his viewpoint and concludes that the universe 
is not animated with a soul, nor is it one substance but a_ plurality of 
substances, wonderfully co-ordinated and most skilfully constructed into 
a -machine—mundi machina. Matthias Thiel: Die thomistiche Philosophie 
und die Erkennbarkeit des Einzelmenschen. This article contains principles 
for a philosophical study of character. The writer discusses the individual 
and species, the individual and contingent things, and contingent things 
and free will. He then begins the consideration of the individual and his 
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four causes. Under the material cause he discusses matter as the passive 
_ principle of individuation and individuation and physical character. In 
a continuation to follow the author will discuss the formal, efficient and 
final causes of the individual based on the distinction between individuation 
and in the individuating notes of the individual. Hans André: Neue 
Gesichtspunkte zur Rechtfertigung der ‘“ Abbildungstheorie ” der Sinnens- 
wahrnehmung. New ee in vindication of the species theory of 
sense perception. 


Angelicum—Annus VY, Fase. 1: Ian. Mart., 1928. 


R. Garrigou Lagrange: Utrum Mens Seipsam per Essentiam Kemoniat, 
an per Aliquam Speciem. A study of the teaching of St. Thomas on 
the manner in which the mind knows itself. The conclusions are: > 
(1) While united to the body the mind does not actually know itself 
through its essence but only in its activities, through species abstracted 
from the product of the senses. (2) When separated from the body the 
mind knows itself through its essence, not, however, without the help 
of the verbum mentale, and this knowledge is truly experimental 
A. Bacic: Ex primordiis scholae thomisticae. The continuation of an 
article on the beginnings of the Thomistic school. A _ short sketch is 
given of the life and writings of eighteen of the early Thomists. 
A. Michelitsch: De opusculorum septem S. Thomae Aquinatis genuini- 
tate. A criticism of an article by R. P. Mandonnet, in the Revue 
Thomiste 32 (1927). Mandonnet argued that Thomas Aquinas was not 
the author of the seven Opuscula: (1) De Instantibus, (2) De Natura 
Verbi Intellectus, (3) De Principio Individuationis, (4) De Genere, 
(5) De Natura Accidentium, (6) De Natura Materiae et Dimensionibus 
Interminatis, (7) De Quatuor Oppositionibus. The author shows that 
Mandonnet’s arguments are not convincing and concludes that there is 
no reason to doubt the genuineness of these seven Opuscula. 


Gregorianum—Vol. IX, Fase. 1: Martio, 1928. 


E. Hocedez: Le premier Quodlibet d’Henri de Gand (1276). That the 
defender of the real distinction between essence and existence whom 
Henry of Ghent refuted in his first Quodlibet, 1276, was Giles of Rome 
appears from the following indications: (1) We know that Giles in his 
writings before the year 1276 had maintained the real distinction 
between essence and existence and especially in his work entitled 
Theoremata de Corpore Christi, and, moreover, that he intended to write 
a new work on the same subject. (2) It is evident that four of the 
questions of this first Quodlibet of Henry are directed against the 
doctrine- contained in the Theoremata. .(3) The arguments. in favor of 
the real distinction which Henry refutes are the very arguments which 
Giles used in his earlier works and which he developed in his Theoremata 
de Esse et Essentia. (4) Two manuscripts of Erfurt, one of which is 
here edited for the first time, confirm this conclusion. ae 
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Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic (To 1400) . By Charles Sears Baldwin. New 


York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xvii + 321. 


The present volume is the sequel of an earlier work by Professor 
Baldwin entitled Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic (New York, 1924). In fact 
the two volumes represent a single project, an attempt to present the 
technic of composition among the Greeks and Romans both in theory and 
practice from Aristotle to 1400 A.D. Works of this nature thus far 
accomplished have been digests or dictionaries of terms rather than ex- 
tended historical syntheses, the interpretations of leading ideas. Further- 
more, Professor Baldwin is decidedly an innovator in treating rhetoric 
and poetic side by side, but he is entirely correct when he justifies this 
precedure by saying: “ Actually the experience of the ancients seems to be 


best approached from their conception of composition as twofold. Logical 


composition and imaginative composition are, indeed, distinct; but each 
technic, defined within its own scope helps to define the other by contrast. 
Making each more distinct, the contrast further exhibits interrelations and 
confusions highly significant for the history of both pedagogy and criti- 
cism.” Metric, except where it bears incidentally on prose rhythms, has 
been purposely excluded. Indeed, the theory of ancient metric involves 
so many problems and has suggested so many divergent explanations that 
it could neither practically nor profitably have been included here. 

The first volume, which, as we have suggested, is in the nature of an 
introduction to the second, grows out of Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, 


‘Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and the author of the De Sublimitate, for 


the most part. Here Professor Baldwin had much well-known secondary 
material at his service. In the second volume, however, Professor Baldwin 
is perforce much more of a pioneer. The reader will accordingly welcome 
the well chosen lists of works both ancient and modern preceding nearly 
every chapter. The tradition of rhetoric and poetic through the Middle 


_ Ages is unbroken, carried on especially through the fourth book of St. 


Augustine’s De Doctrina Christiana, to which Professor Baldwin very 
properly devotes a special chapter, but it receives minor changes and 
adaptations made necessary by the changed and especially Christian civili- 
zation. All this of course was at least suspected, if not actually known, 
but never has the matter been definitely demonstrated before. In all 
this work, Professor Baldwin has fulfilled his promise made in the preface 
of the first volume: “I have tried to make the most representative 
ancients speak for themselves.” Anyone at all experienced in scientific 
work will always feel as he reads here that his feet are squarely on the 
ground. To have written such a work on a topic that tempts a writer 
greatly to soar aloft is indeed a rare achievement. Such minor points 
of adverse criticism as I might make do not affect Professor Baldwin’s 
work as a whole. Personally, I welcome these two volumes as most 
valuable tools for more special works along the same line in prospect 
for the Catholic University of America Patristic Studies. 


The Catholic University of America. Roy J. DEFERRARI. 
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The Works of Plato. Edited by Irwin Edman. Pp. xlvii +553. 


The Works of Schopenhauer. Edited by Will Durant. “ ew York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1928. Pp. xx + 539. 


These are the first two volumes of ‘‘ The Philosophers’ Library *? pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster, a reissue of sections of the works of the 
most important philosophers. Each volume is to contain an introduction — 
by a competent scholar. The volume on Schopenhauer does not live up to 
_ this promise. The series is intended for the lay reader and beginning 
student. Its purpose is to give, within the compass of a single volume, the 
passages and chapters which will most clearly bring out the selected 
philosopher’s chief ideas. The value of the series will depend a great deal 
on what writers are selected. Is it too much to ask that the great mediae- 
val thinkers be given their proportionate share in this republishing of 
philosophical classics? 

The volume on Plato contains selections from ten of the best known of 
that author’s writings. Professional) Platonists might, and probably 
would, disagree with Professor Edman’s selections. That they give a 
general view of the thought of the immortal founder of the Academy, 
cannot be doubted. The text is that of the definitive Jowett translation. 
The short introduction by Professor Edman is judicious, well done, and 
illuminating for one who is being introduced to Plato. The bibliography 
is short and disappointing. Although it contains one or two of the princi- 
pal studies on Plato, it could have been expanded considerably with profit 
to the reader. 

Dr. Durant edits the volume on Schopenhauer. His introduction is 
valueless and no working bibliography accompanies the text. The reader 
is merely referred to The Story of Philosophy for a biographical and 
analytical chapter on Schopenhauer. The principal selections are from 
The World as Will and Idea. From Schopenhauer’s Essays four topics are 
chosen illustrative of his pessimistic views on a wide variety of subjects. 


J. H. R. 


Le Point de Départ de la Métaphysique. Cahier I: Lecons sur le Dévelop- 
pement Historique et Théorique du Probléme de la Connaissance. By 
J. Maréchal. Louvain: Museum Lessianum, 1927. 2nd ed. Pp. 208. 


Our readers are well acquainted with the monumental work of Father 
Maréchal which has now reached four volumes with two promised in the 
near future. Due to recent studies on Scotus, Maréchal felt obliged to 
revise in certain points his estimate of the Subtle Doctor—hence the reason 
for this second edition of Volume I. As everyone knows, Parthenius 
Minges was the first to cast doubts on the authenticity of De Rerum 
principio and the Theoremata, universally ascribed to Scotus. In 1918 — 
de Basly renewed the attacks on these works and recently Father 
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Longpré proved beyond the shadow of a doubt that they cannot be ascribed 
to Scotus. Maréchal has loyally accepted these conclusions and rewritten 
his estimate of the epistemology of Scotus in the light of present-day 
historical findings. It remains for Professor Harris to follow suit and 
revise his first chapter of Volume II, John Duns Scotus. 

Maréchal has also made some slight but unimportant changes in his 
previously published views of Greek epistemology, due to criticism of 
his work. It must be remembered always that he is not writing a 
history of epistemology. He is only interested in presenting the historical 
background as a means of entering into a doctrinal discussion of epistemo- 
logical theory. -There is no need to repeat that in this volume Father 
Maréchal has accomplished his purpose most successfully. The history of 
epistemology from the Greek Sophists to Occam is treated in a succinct 
and illuminating way that has no equal in recent literature. 


J. H. R. 


Logik. By Martin Honecker. Berlin und Bonn: F. Duemmler, 1927. 


Pp. 194. 


Honecker’s introductory Logic belongs to a series of manuals of philoso- 
phy published by professors of the universities of Bonn and Cologne, the 
purpose of which is to furnish academic youth with brief but thorough- 
ly scientific textbooks, laying special stress -_— the results of modern 
research and speculation. 

Thus we find in the above Logik, in general, the traditional matter and 
treatment, but incorporated therewith new and valuable suggestions 
derived from the Austrian school and Husserl’s phenomenology, as also 
original views of the author. The book is divided into four parts: the 
first treats of the various —— concerning the nature of logic; the 
second called “ Gegenstandslehre,” deals with the problem of the “ object 
of thought,” a new chapter of modern logic developed by Meinong and 
Husseri; the third analyzes the traditional three functions of thought: 
ideas, judgments, inferences; and the fourth studies the norms of the art 
of thinking and the methods of research and of systematic presentation. 

Honecker’s Logik furnishes us with a clear and concise introduction 
to the science of the laws of thought, and impresses the reader with the 
fact that even in this staid department of philosophy there is progress 
of knowledge and there remain problems to be solved. 
BERARD VocrT. 
Butler, New Jersey. 
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